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DEFENSE AND NEGRO CUL- 
TURE IN LATIN AMERICA 


HE over 25,000,000 Negroes of Latin America have as much 

right to share the wealth and democracy of the New World 

and to defend them as the 13,000,000 Negroes of the United 
States. 


Negroes by their labor helped develop the cities and states of 
our country. Negroes in all parts of vast Brazil and in the tropical 
coasts and valleys of much of Spanish America have done the work 
and formed the majority of the people for four hundred years. 
Since before Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, the Afro-American 
has been building cities, caring for cattle, and skillfully growing 
cash and export crops in tropical Latin America. 


Before 1620, Negroes outnumbered whites in much of the 
huge region we call Latin America. They still do in the islands of 
the Caribbean and along the coasts of the American tropics clear 
around the shoulder of Brazil to south of Rio de Janeiro. No group 
is more loyally and thoroughly American than the Negro—both in 
the United States and in Latin America. There is no fifth column 
among Negroes in any part of this hemisphere. 


Negroes can be proud that they have always been among the 
best citizens of this half of the globe. They should take pride not 
only in the hard work they have done in developing these still-free 
countries, but also in the songs, dances, folklore and culture they 
have created. Negroes should study and make known their great 
economic and cultural contributions to the life of the Americas. 
This is above all true now when hemisphere defense is the most im- 
portant fact in our lives. 


Defense is the chief issue, cultural and economic, from Alaska 
to Cape Horn. Negroes form a large part of the population of the 
New World, and especially of its laborers on farms and in factories, 
and of its soldiers. Negroes in the United States and in Hispanic 
America need to dramatize the facts of their history, culture and 
economic place. Only then can the Negro demand and get a fuller 
share of the defense and democracy of the New World. 


Let us look at the culture of the Negro in Latin America with 
this in mind. Much is at stake in the next few years for Negzoes 
both in this hemisphere and in Africa. The Germans have made 
clear their racist imperialism means serfdom for conquered whites 
as in Europe, and virtual slavery for Negroes. The Negro in the 
Americas now knows this. 


New World officials, admirals and generals do not seem to feel 
Negroes should be given good government positions or commissions 
as doctors, ensigns, lieutenants and aviators. This despite 100 per 
cent Negro loyalty and opposition to Naziism. The best attack is 
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to show this to be un-Christian, unsound for morale 
and defense, and not justified on any grounds. 

All agree inequality is contrary to Christianity. 
Regard for democracy and defense should convince 
even tradition-bound officers and officials that dis- 
criminations will injure morale and the effective- 
ness of unity and preparedness. Scholarly writers 
and professors of the social studies have long 
pointed out Negro culture and intelligence equal 
any. What is needed? The facts must be made 
dramatically clear. 

Negro music, art and literature of the whole 
hemisphere can be used vividly in schools, in movies 
and over the radio both in the United States and 
Latin America. The richness and vitalty of Negro 
culture belongs in Pan Americanism. The State 
Department and Mr. Rockefeller’s new Office of 
Coordination of Inter-American Relations will 
broaden Pan Americanism to include the Negro 
when there is a loud, clear demand from Negroes. 

American Negroes must prove the United States 
and Latin America cannot afford to ignore the Ne- 
gro in inter-American cultural relations and de- 
fense. Northern and Hispanic cultures differ so 
much we should stress what we have in common, 
namely, Negro art, handicrafts, music, folklore 
and patriotism. 

Let us look at several Latin American countries 
where Negroes are numerous and have created a 
lively and interesting culture. 

Cuba has more Negro citizens and a finer Afri- 
can cultural heritage than any other country of 
Spanish speech in the New World. Of Cuba’s 
4,500,000 people, well over half are African. 
Most Negro Cubans, however, have Spanish blood, 
too. The two races have lived in rather great har- 
mony, respecting each other’s traditions and freely 
intermarrying for centuries. Even in the colonial 
period of slavery on the farms, cattle ranches and 
sugar plantations, the Negro in Cuba was quite well 
treated. Whites and Negroes in the world’s sugar 
bowl with its fringe of palms have worked out a 
pleasant, tolerant life and culture. In the festivals, 
rumbas and songs of Cuba are blended Spain and 
Africa. 

Most other islands of the Caribbean, except 
Puerto Rico, are even more African than Cuba. 
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Haiti, the Negro nation next door, has little white 
blood, but its culture is influenced by the civilization 
of France, always friendly to the Negro. (Since 
the fall of France, however, Negro soldiers and citi- 
zens of the late French Republic can look forward 
to a future of virtual slavery.) 

Haitians, like Negro Cubans and Brazilians, are 
generally very poor and must live simply, often 
without enough to eat and wear. They have too 
few schools and hospitals. Our neighbors of Afri- 
can ancestry all love the soil and their little farms. 
They understand animals and are excellent raisers 
of livestock. Most interesting is their ability to 
create such fine music, folk tales and art despite 
lacking comforts, good health and education. 

Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela have fewer Negroes than the West In- 
dies. But the Negro has played a large part in 
the wars of independence, and in the history. and 
cultural life of these Spanish American countries. 
In fact, Negroes were often the leading patriots in 
colonial Brazil and Spanish America in defending 
those lands against European invaders. Negroes 
were among the soldiers and citizens who helped 
establish Latin American independence. Ever 
since, they have sought to improve Latin American 
democracy. 

The world’s biggest part-Negro nation is Brazil. 
This was pointed out in the article “Brazil: the 
Largest Negro Nation,” in the February Necro 
History Butretin. Of the 43,000,000 Brazil- 
ians, about 16,000,000 are of Negro descent. Be- 
cause Brazil has no laws against free intermarriage, 
most Brazilians are of mixed race and there are few 
pure African types. Brazilians are a nation of 
kindly, tolerant and delightful people. They are 
fond of holiday celebrations and of gay songs and 
dances, of fine poetry and stories. Brazil is the 
most fascinating melting pot on earth. The Ne- 
gro has been contributing to Brazilian civilization 
for four centuries. 

Brazil has been called “the key to South Amer- 


ica.” It is the second nation of the Americas. 


Geography and a small army, air corps and navy 


account for the danger Brazil is now in. 


The Hon. John M. Coffee, one of the liberal 


(Continued on page 203) 
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HAITI AND FOREIGN AUTHORS 


ECAUSE of the position 
B which Haiti occupies be- 

tween the Americas in the 
West Indian Islands, it is truly re- 
grettable that some American au- 
thors who attempt to write about 
the customs of its inhabitants 
should commit so many errors, due 
no doubt to a certain racial preju- 
dice. Haiti does not deserve these 
criticisms which tend to compro- 
mise its fine reputation in the 
world. Its past is too magnificent 
and its people too hospitalable for 
one to make of it a country of can- 
nibals and barbarians. And so in 
the name of the entire Haitian na- 
tion I should like, in this short ar- 
ticle dedicated to American Negro 
youth, to enumerate a few points 
cited in certain books published in 
America. 

I choose, for example, this work: 
Republican Hispanic America, pub- 
lished in 1938 by Charles Edward 
Chapman, professor of Hispanic 
American History at the University 
of California, in which the author 
speaks of Haiti from page 196 to 
page 203. Indeed it is pitiful, not 
to note what he says, for his facts 
are debatable, but to see how com- 
pletely ignorant he is of Haiti and 
its inhabitants. Nevertheless this 
author pretends in his book to make 
American youth acquainted with 
the countries which he treats—and 
how he does it! He says, ‘‘ Indeed, 
is it now outstandingly important 
for citizens of the United States to 
know these neighbors of ours and 
to prepare our children to know 
theirs?’’ That is perfect, but in 
the chapter devoted to Haiti—a 
chapter which interests me particu- 
larly since I am a Haitian and a 
Negro—I should like to indicate the 
ineredible errors committed by this 
writer. Mr. Chapman states, ‘‘The 
Haitian Negroes are, in fact, in a 
state of barbarism.’’ I should really 
like to know where he has found the 
evidence justifying what he ad- 
vances here. Has he ever visited 


Haiti? If he has not been there 
why then does he write on the sub- 
ject? Or if he has been there what 
does he mean by a state of barbar- 
ism? I leave the author’s state of 
mind for the readers to judge; nev- 
ertheless, I must say that in Haiti 
there have been and there are, to 
the contrary, men of merit, whom 
I would never dare compare with 
these improvised authors who speak 
ill of Haiti and of her inhabitants. 

This same author declares, ‘‘ Per- 
haps 90 per cent of the inhabitants 
are still Negroes.’’ What Mr. Chap- 
man overlooks in making this state- 
ment is that Haitians are proud of 
their racial identity. 

He asserts, ‘‘ The health is unde- 
sirably bad and 85 per cent of them 
have syphilis.’’ Here I should like 
to ask where he found these statis- 
ties. So that the American Negro 
youth will not think that Haiti is a 
hotbed of uncontrolled social dis- 
eases, I might add that the Negro 
Republic has sons who are doctors 
of medicine and a health service 
well enough organized to check all 
such calamities. 

However, I shall not prolong un- 
duly our study of these pages writ- 
ten by an author who obviously is 
mistaken and doubtless misled by 
ideas of race prejudice. 

One other truly lamentable fact 
is that the foreigner who wishes to 
write about Haiti always describes 
it as a voodooistic country. This 
also isan error. The Haitian popu- 
lation is Christian, belonging for 
the most part to the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh. Voodooistie chants do 
exist, but the voodoo religion in 
which men are sacrificed to gods 
does not exist and has never existed 
in Haiti. Haiti is far from being a 
cannibal country. In this connec- 
tion I might cite only a part of an 
article published in the New York 
Sun in March, 1901, by Mr. Bassett, 
who was at that time an American 
diplomatic representative in Haiti. 
‘As diplomatic agent of a great 


power I had, as an official, to in- 
form myself concerning the spirit 
of the people and its social and po- 
litical aspirations. I do not see how 
any other foreigner could have had 
greater facilities than I for know- 
ing the real facts. I have visited 
the peasants, speaking their lan- 
guage (creole French), and I have 
Known hundreds of them. I have 
never discovered any attempts on 
their part to hide anything what- 
soever on their way of life, or of 
their customs, either social or reli- 
gious.’’ This authorizes me to af- 
firm that the cannibalistic practices 
referred to by the author have no 
existence in Haiti. 

Nevertheless, in his book, Black 
Bagdad, Mr. John H. Craige com- 
mits the same error in presenting 
Haiti as savage. He claims that the 
men, the animals, and even the 
mountains have strange names. 
Supposing that this is true, the au- 
thor does not know evidently that 
in France there was a family 
named Cochon (pig). I had in- 
tended to write a criticism of Mr. 
Craige’s book, but when I read on 
page 137 that he was a member of 
the American Occupation in Haiti, 
I immediately understood the 
real aim of his book, which was to 
offer the American public a justi- 
fication for the hatred which he 
feels towards these people who 
never welcomed the occupation of 
the Island. Readers of the NEGRO 
History BuLLeTIN do not need to 
be reminded of the deplorable ef- 
fects of the American Occupation 
of Haiti from 1915 to 1933. 

I am positive that young Ameri- 
ean Negroes will understand why 
some white authors have attacked 
the Negro Republic, but before con- 
eluding my article I should like to 
recommend a few books by Haitians 
and by Americans which present a 
true picture of the Island: 

Histoire d’Haiti, Dr. J. C. Dor- 

sainvil (Haiti, 1934). 
(Continued on page 205) 
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THE WISDOM OF THE HAITIAN PEASANT: 
OR SOME HAITIAN PROVERBS CONSIDERED 


HEN Columbus discovered 
Haiti, December 6, 1492, 
he inadvertently turned a 
page in a tragic chapter of history. 
Even his first fort, Nativity, was 
razed to the ground by the indig- 
nant natives because of the depre- 
dations of its garrison. Sedulously 
seeking gold the greedy Spaniards 
soon reduced the Indians to vassal- 
age; they divided up their land 
among themselves and assigned 
gangs of Indians to work their 
repartimientos. So ruthless were 
the Spaniards that within fifteen 
years they had reduced the native 
population from 1,000,000 to less 
than 60,000! And it was at this 
time that Fray Bartolomé de Las 
Casas, ‘‘the Apostle of the In- 
dians,’’ began to speak hotly on be- 
half of the natives, saying that the 
Spaniards were exposing them to 
extermination, and suggesting the 
use of Negroes. In 1517 Charles 
V, who seems to have agreed with 
Las Casas, authorized the export of 
15,000 Negroes to Santo Domingo; 
he thereby gave definitive sanction 
to slavery in the colony. But it 
was not until the eighteenth cen- 
tury that slavery became a highly 
profitable institution under the 
French. Undisputed French pos- 
session of the western section of the 
island followed the Treaty of Rys- 
wick (1697), and the importation 
*Material for this essay has been derived in 
part from extended conversations with Haitians 
resident in this country, and from the pro- 
verbial compilations of the following Haitian 
authors: J. J. Audain, Recuelil de proverbes 
créoles, Port-au-Prince, 1877: the first author 
to compile the proverbs of his country Audain 
lists 1,011 proverbs; Edmond Chenet, Pro- 
verbes créoles, Port-au-Prince, n.d.: Chenet’s 
collection is the most comprehensive; he lists 
1,456 proverbs; Edmond Holly, La grammaire 
hatienne, Paris, 1931: Holly's proverbs are 
incidental to his lessons in Haitian grammar: 
he lists only 41 proverbs; Jules Faine, Philolo- 
gie ceréole, 2nd ed., Port-au-Prince, 1937: 
Faine lists 102 proverhs in order to illustrate 
the flexibility of creole: Georges Sylvain, 
Cric? Crac! Paris, 1901: Sylvain intersperses 
creole proverbs in his creole version of La Fon- 
taine’s fables; John Bigelow, “The Wit and 
Wisdom of the Haitians,” Harper’s New Month- 
ly Magazine, Vol. LI (June to November, 
1875). pp. 130-136; 288-291; 438-441; 588- 
987: Bigelow’s is the only comprehensive study 
of the Haitian proverb in English. 
1Charlevoix, quoted in Windsor Bellegarde & 


Justin Lhérisson’s Manuel d'histoire d’Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince, 1907, p. 21. 


‘a fire.’’ 


of Negro slaves increased rapidly. 
By the middle of the eighteenth 
century Santo Domingo had a Ne- 
ero slave population of 533,000 out 
of a total population of 600,000.? 
Between the whites, who numbered 
about 42,000, was a buffer class of 
25,000 freedmen consisting of free 
mulattoes and free blacks. The lot 
of the slave was a hard one. Whip- 
pings and tortures were common. 
Some of the methods of punishment 
would have, in their refined feroc- 
ity, exhausted the imagination of a 
Marquis de Sade. Such terrorism 
and brutality were calculated ; they 
were designed in order to beastia- 
lize the Negro. Hence it is not 
strange that this ‘‘two-hundred- 
year hell-hole’’ left a deep impres- 
sion on the Haitian masses and 
their thinking as we shall point out 
later when we consider their prov- 
erbs. Despite this terror and the 
destructive hardships of slavery the 
slaves continued to cling to much 
that was best in their African tra- 
dition. One African tradition 
which flourished in Haiti was the 
African knack of creating proverbs 
and traditional metaphors. More- 
over, the tradition still lives; hence 
Haiti today is rich in proverbs. M. 
Jules Faine estimates the number 
at more than two thousand.* Many 
of them are part products of 
Europe and Africa; others origi- 
nated in the island. Though it is 
often easy to pick out those of 
European origin, it is much more 
difficult to trace those with African 
filiation. One never doubts for a 
moment, however, that La fumin 
pas janme lever sans difé—‘‘Smoke 
never rises without fire’’—is mere- 
ly our ‘‘It never smokes but there’s 
Pas compter zeu nans 
ventre poule—‘Don’t count eggs 

21bid., p. 28. 

8Vide, Lucien Peytraud, L’esclavage aux An- 
tilles francaises avant 1789, Paris, 1814, T. I, 
pp. 291-92; also H. Pauléus Sannon’s Histoire 
de Toussaint-Louverture, Port-au-Prince, 1920- 


1933, pp. XI-XV. 
‘Op. cit., p. 182. 


inside chicken’’——is likewise a Cre- 
ole rendering of ‘‘Don’t reckon 
your chickens before they are 
hatched.’’ ‘‘Who sups with the 
devil must have a long spoon’”’ be- 
comes in Creole: Quand ous vler 
manger acque guiabe, ous douer 
quimber couillér ous longg. 

A probable proof of African ori- 
gin for many others is found in 
the fact that there are many prov- 
erbs which refer to elephants, 
tigers, and certain species of mon- 
keys which do not exist in Haiti. 
Further proof of African filiation, 
admittedly rather tenuous, is based 
on the assumption that certain 
proverbs which are ubiquitous in 
the West Indies could not have 
arisen spontaneously, but must 
have a common West African 
source. ‘‘If a fish from the bottom 
of the river says the crocodile is 
sick, it will not be doubted’’ is a 
West African proverb which be- 
comes, in Jamaica, ‘‘When turtle 
come out 0’ pond an’ tell you alli- 
gator hab feber, belieb him’’; in 
Haiti it is, Tortue sortit lans dleau, 
li dirous caiman gangnin mal-gé, 
crouere li—‘ ‘If the terrapin comes 
out of the water and tells you the 
alligator has sore eyes, believe 
him.’’ The point of the proverb is 
that when the alligator has sore 
eyes he can’t see his prey; hence 
he is comparatively harmless. An- 
other example of the apparent per- 
sistence of an African proverb in 
the West Indies is found in the 
Haitian and Jamaican notation of 
the West African ‘‘ A man does not 
take one finger and take out an ar- 
row’’; in Haiti, Joun doueigtt pas 
sa pouand puces (‘‘One finger can’t 
catch fleas’’) and Ioun doueigtt pas 
janme manger calalou (‘‘One fin- 
ger never eats gumbo’’); in Ja- 
maica, ‘‘One finger can’t catch 
louse.’’ 

The third group of proverbs 
originated in Haiti; they are 

(Continued on page 209) 
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THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 


ELEBRATIONS of the an- 
( niversaries of Negro colleges 
frequently during 
these years. Those now in charge 
of these schools will hardly live to 
celebrate the centennial of these in- 
stitutions. They have therefore de- 
cided to mark the passing of the fif- 
tieth and seventy-fifth anniver- 
saries. These observances have 
been frequently mentioned in these 
columns. Recently Fisk University 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, and Howard will have its next 
vear. In view of the fact that 
many of the Negro colleges founded 
by the missionary teachers and 
friends of the North were estab- 
lished not long after the Civil War, 
between 1865 and 1870, these sev- 
enty-fifth anniversaries will be fre- 
quent during the next two or three 
years. 

Following these colleges estab- 
lished by private agencies came the 
state-supported institutions, land- 
erant colleges, about a quarter of a 
century later. Some of them were 
established a little earlier but for 
lack of proper support by the state 
they did not undergo much devel- 
opment until after the World War. 
Their story is given briefly in the 
following address on March 16, 
1941, by the Editor on the occasion 
of the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the West Virginia 
State College, one of these out- 
standing land-grant institutions. 

The Negro population for which 
this institution was established de- 
veloped mainly in other parts and 
came into West Virginia for the 
economic advantages which this ris- 
ing new state offered. West Vir- 
ginia, once a part of the Old Do- 
minion, retained some of the tradi- 
tions of that slave commonwealth, 
from which it broke on the issues 
of the Civil War; but there were 
already in these mountains and 
there came later into this area a 
sufficiently large number of liberal 
people to make a different common- 


wealth—one of the liberty-loving 
and God-fearing Scotch-Irish, of 
enterprising and aggressive Ger- 
mans, who with pioneers migrating 
from Ohio and other adjoining 
parts made West Virginia some- 
thing new—a state neither south- 
ern nor northern, neither western 
nor eastern, but one of a people 
embodying most of the fine traits 
of all component stocks of the pop- 
ulation of these sections. 

These were the people whom the 
Negroes coming into West Virginia 
to labor during the eighties and 
early nineties met in these moun- 
tains and along these valleys. There 
were other Negroes who were na- 
tives of the state, being the former 
12,771 slaves of the area or their 
descendants. These few, however, 
were not sufficient to require any 
special attention, and little notice 
was taken of them as an element for 
vears after the formation of West 
Virginia. These early Negroes on 
the scene were passed over all but 
in silence for twenty-five vears. 
They were left to the tender mer- 
cies of agencies operating in behalf 
of the freedmen in other former 
slave states. 

The coming of large numbers of 
crude Negroes into the mining re- 
gion of the state, however, finally 
doubled and tripled—in fact multi- 
plied the Negro population of West 
Virginia. Many of these Negroes, 
like the rough element of other 
races coming into the state at that 
time, contributed to social disorder 
and brought a problem which did 
not easily yield to solution. Race 
conflicts culminating in riots re- 
sulted in murders, and an early 
lynching once shocked the whole 
state. Men of both races, accus- 
tomed to small plantation and rural 
town wages suddenly ushered into 
an industrial area to receive some- 
times more in a day than they had 
formerly earned in a month, were 
dangerous unless taught to use 
their income wisely. The churches 


were early on the ground and did 
efficient reform work, but the local 
schools set up especially to meet the 
needs of children offered little op- 
portunity for the mass of the adult 
Negro population. 

These miners were human. They 
had not seen the light of progress, 
and they were going in the wrong 
direction. White workers, likewise 
in the rough, were being cared for 
by a system already well estab- 
lished. These Negro miners had to 
be taught how to live—how to use 
their income other than to supply 
physical wants, to raise a higher 
standard of living and to increase 
their efficiency to rise even to a 
higher level of wage-earning to 
meet new demands. They were 
largely miners but by proper train- 
ing they could become also carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmiths, machin- 
ists and engineers. They might 
even become operators of mines 
themselves, if their vision could be 
clarified before the field would be 
preempted. 

The West Virginia Colored Insti- 
tute, then, emerged from the plan- 
ning of Negroes of vision in coop- 
eration with the liberal class of 
whites who, regardless of political 
affiliation, decided that they could 
no longer look to the former slave 
commonwealth for its policy with 
respect to the Negro. This new in- 
(lustrial state was to have a policy 
of its own. At the time this insti- 
tution was established the Negro 
population in West Virginia was 
still small, but the state was to build 
for the future. The Negroes were 
to have a state school, and special 
provision was made to maintain lo- 
cal schools to feed it. The state pro- 
vided that the trustees of each sub- 
district with an enumeration of as 
many as fifteen Negro children 
should provide a school for them, 
and they might open such a school 
for even a smaller number of Ne- 
gro children when they could not 
do such a thing for a similar num- 
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ber of white children. This was 
eloquent evidence as to. liberal- 
mindedness of West Virginia. 
While other states were passing 
laws unfavorable to Negroes West 
Virginia. was enacting special laws 
in their behalf. 

The appeal to the miners for 
preparation to meet the demands of 
the industrial world was not read- 
ily heeded, although it had force 
among the native Negro farming 
population and among those in do- 
mestic and menial service. The Ne- 
gro coal-miners looked mainly to the 
present time. They thought first of 
theoretical or classical education. 
Some of them boldly inquired 
‘*Why should a man spend time in 
school to learn to be a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, or a plumber when an 
industrious miner can earn two or 
three times as much as these me- 
chanies?’’ For that moment at 
least it looked like a step back- 
ward; and the heads of the me- 
chanical departments of this insti- 
tution had difficulty in bringing 
the students of the coal-mining area 
under such discipline. 

The coal mining students, how- 
ever, were capable of enlighten- 
ment. They saw that their attitude 
of indifference to technical training 
was due to a lack of vision. Some 
of them took finally to the indus- 
trial work and, having equipped 
themselves, saw opportunity be- 
yond the wage-earning status, even 
that of contractors and directors of 
industry themselves. In this, how- 
ever, they were limited by the lack 
of capital which the Negro popula- 
tion of merely wage-earners in the 
mines could never attain. 

Urgent at this time, however, was 
the need of something more funda- 
mental than that of industrial 
training. The Negro population of 
West Virginia, although never tre- 
mendously large, nevertheless suf- 
fered for lack of teachers. The 
miners themselves were mainly il- 
literate laborers drawn from the 
cotton and tobacco areas of the 
South. Settled in West Virginia 
as heads of families, they needed 
teachers to instruct their children. 
From the enlightened areas of the 
state like Point Pleasant, Charles- 


ton, Wheeling, and Parkersburg, 
and from Greenbrier and Summers 
counties came a few native Negro 
teachers who did their elementary 
work well, but most of these were 
employed on the soil where they 
were produced. The educational 
needs of the mining communities 
which sprang up all but over night 
in Fayette, Kanawha, and later in 
Raleigh, Mercer and McDowell 
counties could not be taken care of 
by this limited supply of teachers. 
Storer College, long a factor in the 
preparation of teachers, offered 
some aid; but a considerable num- 
ber of her graduates were absorbed 
in the East. From centers in Vir- 
ginia and from parts of adjoining 
Ohio, especially from Ironton, Gal- 
lipolis, Pomeroy, and Middleport, 
came a considerable number who 
rendered valiant service in a time 
of urgent need. But even with 
these new recruits the demand 
could not be supplied. In two gen- 
erations the Negro population had 
increased from Jess than 13,000 to 
almost 100,000. The West Virginia 
Colored Institute, as this institu- 
tion was then called, found at hand 
the great opportunity for supply- 
ing the teachers for most of this 
state. 

Teacher training for coal-miners 
at that time was a far distant pros- 
pect. The illiterate miners them- 
selves had to be sought as students, 
for the few families among them 
were of such recent beginning as to 
have few children old enough to 
enter upon such a course. The 
other scattered native Negro fami- 
lies in the state offered only a few 
of the required number to consti- 
tute what was at that time consid- 
ered as a fair student body for a 
standard normal school. The pre- 
requisite to teacher training, there- 
fore, was instruction in the funda- 
mentals. The first students had to 
learn something to teach before be- 
ing taught how to impart. It came 
as a blow to some of the ambitious 
students advanced in years to hear 
the pronouncement that before un- 
dertaking anything so professional 
as teaching they would have to 
spend a number of years to learn 
first how to read, speak, and write 
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the English language correctly and 
to master other fundamentals in 
science and mathematics. The first 
course of study here, therefore, was 
far from the standard professional 
course in our teacher training 
schools, but the curriculum was 
such as the time demanded. 

The students and their teachers 
faced the problem heroically. Into 
the mining areas went that polished 
speaker of poetic insight James Ed- 
win Campbell, who told the people 
that regardless of the economic 
welfare which the boom in the state 
then afforded them, they had to 
take time to prepare for the infi- 
nitely complex future. He was fol- 
lowed in this appeal by the method- 
ical, painstaking, and _ exacting 
John H. Hill; by that, ambitious, 
eloquent, soul-stirring J. McHenry 
Jones, and finally by that meticu- 
lous, honest, and Christian gentle- 
man, Byrd Prillerman. 

The students from the oldest 
communities of the state were the 
first to come, but some of the min- 
ers also early heeded the eall. It 
was a most dramatic scene to wit- 
ness the crowding of tnese halls 
with students of all ages—the man 
of forty or fifty years undertaking 
elementary studies along with a 
child in his ’teens. The children 
gave a good account of themselves ; 
and some of the older students did 
well, while others who had permit- 
ted the physical to develop far in 
advance of the mental soon became 
convineed of their arrested develop- 
ment. The older students, how- 
ever, were not all failures. What 
they sometimes lacked in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge they made 
up in mature judgment. Many of 
these apparently handicapped stu- 
dents acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge to teach for a number of 
years and some of them, still more 
ambitious, became successful law- 
yers, physicians, and ministers. 

In fact, this school while stimu- 
lating education among the native 
Negroes of West Virginia actually 
worked a revolution among the 
miners. Men who had once thought 
of spending their time and means 
only in frivolity became sobermind- 

(Continued on page 206) 
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HOW THE TASK WAS 


N 1912, when Alain Leroy Locke 
returned from his European 
studies as the first Negro to win 

a Rhodes Scholarship, everyone ex- 
pected him to make his first speech 
on his personal experiences while 
abroad. He surprised his audience. 
Ile spoke on The Need for a Negro 
Tradition! He saw twenty-nine 
years ago what most Negroes are 
just beginning to sense dimly as 
our most necessary, immediate 
need. Ambrose Caliver, senior spe- 
cialist in the Edueation of Negroes 
for the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, says: ‘‘In the hands of the 
Negro teacher rests the destiny of 
the race.’’? Arthur A. Schomburg 
expressed the same philosophy in 
these words: ‘‘The American Ne- 
gro must remake his past in order 
to make his future. ... For him, a 
group tradition must supply com- 
pensation for persecution, and 
pride of race, the antidote for prej- 
udice. 

The building of a tradition for 
the Negro lies in the hands of the 
teacher of the race itself, and in the 
hands of those few of other races 
who see the benefit such teaching 
will bring to the Americas. It must 
be done. It must be done in the 
classrooms for little children. It 
must be done in the lecture room 
for the adolescent and the adult. 
It must be done now. 


The history of the Negro is a 
closed book to the masses of the 
race. The Negro schools, in most in- 
stanees, have either ignored or 
failed to stress properly the most 
valuable education for the Negro— 
self-knowledge. The most logical 
focal point for the instillation of 
any racial tradition is in the school. 


As a demonstration of how this 
can be done let us give a factual 


1Fauset, Arthur Huff, For Freedom, page 
173. 


2Caliver, Ambrose, “Some Problems in the 
Education and Placement of Negro Teachers,” 
The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. IV, No. 
1, page 99. 


*Schomburg. Arthur A.. ‘The Nerro Digs 
Up His Past,"’ in Locke's The New Negro, 
page 231, 


account of what the teachers in a 
public school have done in five 
months towards making the history 
of the Negro a part of the cultural 
development of Negro children. 
Not all of these teachers are Ne- 
groes. In no sense is this record of- 
fered as a finished task. It is a be- 
ginning, and a very small one. 
Ilowever, it may serve as a guide 
to other schools that wish to fol- 
low a similar program. 

The Stephen A. Douglas Elemen- 
tary School, which is located in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is in a greatly con- 
gested Negro district. The children 
come from homes where the par- 
ents are nearly all southern-born. 
They have left their southern back- 
grounds in the south. They have 
sloughed them off like worn-out 
garments. The children are nearly 
all northern-born. They have lived 
in the close confines of a commu- 
nity of dark faces. They have no 
‘‘known’’ background. They have 
no ‘‘known”’ tradition. They have 
only the future. 

In such a community there is lit- 
tle hope of having a library of Ne- 
gro history presented ‘‘in toto’’ to 
the school. The parents do all that 
they are economically capable of 
doing. The school must depend 
largely upon its own resources in 
any extra-curricular program which 
it carries out. In attempting to put 
the history of a race into the hands 
of nearly three thousand children, 
the teachers had seemingly attempt- 
ed the impossible. And yet, in the 
space of five months, that dream 
has become a reality. 

In the latter part of November, 
1940, a Negro History Club was or- 
ganized by two teachers, for chil- 
dren of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. The club was given 
a small room on the second floor in 
which to hold its meetings. Through 
an activity program of making 
charts, collecting pictures, publish- 
ing a monthly newspaper, finding 
news articles on the acecomplish- 
ments of noted Negroes of today, 
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DONE 


learning to do research, reading 
from the three books they had been 
given by guest speakers to the club, 
these children awakened the inter- 
est of the entire school in what they 
were doing. 

In December, they invited the 
whole school to participate in an 
exhibit for Negro History Week, 
from February 9 to 15. Not all of 
the rooms took part in this exhibit, 
as all room contributions were vol- 
untary, but each grade level was 
represented. Those _ interested 
worked hard. The exhibit was hung 
on the first floor, each room being 
assigned a space in which to hang 
its chart. 


MAVIS B. MIXON 


Although most of the rooms used 
the same medium of expression— 
composition, creative drawings, and 
pictures of the men selected for 
study—there was great diversity of 
presentation. The plastic art and 
colored chalk drawings of the 
eighth grades merit particular men- 
tion. The material presented by the 
rooms was so colorful, varied, and 
informative that the work of the 
teachers was well repaid. The sto- 
ries behind the completed units are 
an inspiration in themselves. Al] 
of them cannot be mentioned here. 
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One teacher, in working out a 
chart for her 1B class, chose the 
topic When I Grow Up. Each child, 
after hearing stories of famous Ne- 
groes, wrote a composition in which 
he told what he wanted to be when 
he grew up. A little girl wrote: ‘‘I 
want to be a good mother.’’ Her 
quaint ambition adds interest to the 
whole chart. The story of M—— 
went all over the whole school. 


A 2B teacher chose Toussaint 
Louverture for her class. D 
H wrote a graphic, beautifully 
worded story. In the composition 
he states: ‘‘He married a fat, jol- 
ly wife. He was happy until he 
joined the army.”’ 

In evaluating the interest shown 
by the pupils in their own work, it 
is only necessary to mention one in- 
cident. Two teachers passing 
through the corridor came upon a 
seven year old boy stretched out on 
the floor, chin cupped in two grub- 
by hands, reading a story written 
by one of his classmates which had 
been placed too low for him to read 
comfortably in a standing position. 


Two assembly programs were 
given to the upper grades during 
Negro History Week. The first was 
arranged by the principal of the 
school and one of the sponsors of 
the club. The second, a lecture with 
slides on African backgrounds, was 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher 
Association for the adults of the 
community. 


Forty-five members of a faculty 
consisting of seventy-eight teachers 
subscribed to THE Necro History 
BULLETIN, in order to acquaint 
themselves with the history of the 
Negro. Five teachers formed a 
committee; its first task was the 
providing of books on the Negro to 
be used by the children in their 
regular library periods. 

The committee discovered that 
most of the books they wished to 
purchase were already on the ap- 
proved list of library books of the 
Chicago Board of Education. Ne- 
gro history had already been ac- 
cepted by the educators of the Chi- 
eago public school system. Much of 
the money the group had planned 
to spend could be diverted to the 


purchase of pictures, and books 
which were so new that they had 
not been included on the 1940 list. 

The great problem confronting 
the Negro is to present the teaching 
of Negro history to the teachers. 
The books have been written. It is 
for the Negro teachers to integrate 
this material with American his- 
tory. J. W. Scott, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, now 
the principal of the Sherman 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, says: ‘‘It 
is unfortunate from every standard 
that scientifically trained authors 
in the field of history have so con- 
spicuously overlooked the achieve- 
ments of the Negro in American 
history. Consequently, the mil- 
lions of children who go through 
our publie schools know but little 
of the Negro’s contribution.’”* 

The subject of Negro history has 
not yet obtained a prominent place 
even in the private schools. Its 
place certainly has yet to be deter- 
mined in the publie schools, which 
have a curriculum even less elastic, 
less flexible than that of the private 
schools, and takes little note of ra- 
cial needs. In teaching American 
history to the Negro, no account is 
taken of the fact that we, too, are 
America. 

Mavis B. Mrxon 


Douglas School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AuTHOR’s Note: On Friday, April 25, 1941, 
at a luncheon given for Superintendent John- 
son, at the Douglass School, it was announced 
by him that the teaching of Negro history in 
Chicago would be incorporated into the school 
curriculum. He stated that a committee of 
teachers was working on the material which 
would be taught in the schools. This material 
will be submitted to a group of prominent Ne- 
groes for approval before its final revision. 
The work of the teachers will probably be 
finished by June of this year. 

BooKs ON THE NEGRO AVAILABLE ON THE 


K-51 List ror CHICAGO ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS 


Textbooks 


L 3028—The Child’s Story of the Negro, Jane 
D. Shackleford (Associated Publishers, 
Washington, D. C., 1398). 


L —For Freedom, Arthur H. Fauset 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
1927 


L9631—Negro Makere _of History, Carter G. 
Ww ted Publishers, Wash- 
ington, D. o 1928). 


Autobiography 
L9344—Up From Slavery, Booker T. Wash- 
ington (Doubleday, Doran and OCo., 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1900). 


Scott, J. W., “The Contribution of the Ne- 
gro,” Ohio Schools (Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, Feb., 1941), Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, page 62. 
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Biography 
L11350.30—The Railroad to Freedom (Har- 
riet Tubman), Hildegarde Hoyt Swift 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New Yo:k, 
1932). 


Stories about Negro Children 
L12259.20—Rowena Teena Tot and the Run- 
away Turkey, Fannie B. Blumberg (AI- 

bert Whitman, Chicago, 1936). 


L11963.5—Key Corner, Eva Knox Evans (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1938). 


L3018—Uncle Remus, Joel C. Harris (D. Ap- 
pleton Century Co., New York, 1880). 


L12165—Frawg, Annie Vaughn Weaver (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1930). 


L10123—The Picnic, James S. Tippett (E. M. 
Hale and Co., Milwaukee, 1936). 


Elvira Garner Holt 
d Co., New York, 1937) 


L11962—Jerome Anthony, Eva Knox Evans 
} Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


L.11872.14—Araminta, Eva Knox Evans (Min- 
ton, Balch and Co., New York, 1935). 


L11909.18—Little Jeemes Henry, Ellis Credle 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 
1936). 


L11805.11—Popo and Fifina. (Children of 
Haiti), Arna Bontemps and Langston 
Th (Macmillan Co., New York, 


L11493.10—The Road to Carolina, Marjorie 
H. Allee (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1932). 


L12259.18—Rowena Teena Tot and the Black- 
berries, Fannie B. Blumberg (Albert 
Whitman, Chicago, 1934). 

L11181.28—Honey Chile, 


Braune 


(Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., New 
York, 1937). 
L11495—Sad-Faced Boy, Arna  Bontemps 


(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1937). 


L11897.25—You Can’t Pet a Possum, Arna 
Bontemps (William Morrow and Co., 
New York, 1934). 


L10082.36—Nicodemus and the Little Black 
Pig, Inez Hogan (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1934). 


L10082.32—Nicodemus and the Houn' Dog, 
Inez Hogan (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1933). 


L10082.24—Nicodemus and his New Shoes, 
Inez Hogan (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1937). 


L10082.28—Nicodemus and the Gang, Inez 
Hogan (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
New York, 1939). 


L10082.14—Kangaroo Twins, Inez Hogan (E. 
A _ and Co., Inc., New York, 
1938). 


L.11666.10—Persimmon Creek, Nellie P. Car- 
ter (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1938). 


L11492.12—Prester John, John Buchan 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1910). 


L11658.15—Little Cumsie in Dixie, Halsa Ali- 
son Kyser (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1938). 


L11163—The Boys and Sally, Rose B. Knox 
(Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1938). 


L.11188.14—Miss Jimmy Deane, Rose B. Knox 
(Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1939). 


L —Two Little Confederates, Thomas 
Nelson Page (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1937). 


L11352.22—Zeke, Mary White Ovington (Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York, 1931). 


L11652.13—College in Crinoline, Marjorie Me- 
dary (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1938). 


L11498.10—Shuttered Windows, Florence 
Crannell Means (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1938). 


L11350.17—Junior, Eleanor F. Lattimore 
ma Brace and Co., New York, 
1938). 
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TWO TIMELY AND USEFUL BOOKS 


Gladiola Garden 


By Errir Lee NEwsomMe 


Gladiola Garden has been before 
the public about three months. The 
book has made a favorable impres- 
sion everywhere because of its in- 
teresting verse by the author and 
its appealing illustrations by Lois 
M. Jones. The review agencies of 
the press have commented most fa- 
vorably upon both the author and 
the illustrator. Judging from what 
they have said, we have reason for 
concluding that the task has been 
well done. Individuals interested in 
poetry are beginning to secure this 
book. Schools and libraries with 
readers of juvenile verse are pro- 
viding themselves accordingly. 

This book comes as a favorable 
result from the prolonged efforts of 
Mrs. Newsome. For almost two 
generations she has been writing 
poems for children while not neg- 
lecting, of course, adults. As a poet 
to children, however, she is at her 
best. She talks to them about birds, 
the flowers, the insects, the rippling 
brooks, the searching wind, and the 
beautiful skies that make up the 
world in which the child moves. 
She comes to the child in the midst 
of his complexities and unfolds to 
him the meaning of these things 
which he seeks to understand. She 
tells the story in simple but inter- 
esting verse, so tuned as to grip the 
mind of the child, to quicken his 
imagination, and to lead him to 
think of things in their relation to 
him. 

Well might Mrs. Mary Hastings 
Bradley say about this book: 
‘‘From time to time a letter from 
Mrs. Newsome has come to me, al- 
ways with a little poem, and from 
time to time I have discovered other 
poems of hers, in the pages of an- 
thologies and newspapers, and al- 
ways they gave me such pleasure 
that I was happy to learn that her 
verse was to be presented in a book. 
She has written it especially for 
children, but it will have charm and 


significance for grown-ups. The 
spirit of kindness, of gentle insight, 
and of quiet understanding under- 
lies even the gayest of her fantasies. 
I feel that she makes a very real 
contribution, not only to verse for 
children but to the spirit of our 
time.”’ 

This book, it should be pointed 
out, is remarkable in that it is not 
a book about Negroes, and appar- 
ently not written by a Negro in the 
sense of being racial, although the 
author is a member of the Negro 
race. Her mind is that of a poet, 
not that of a Negro. She is talking 
about nature and while so doing 
she happens to be in the presence of 
Negroes. The illustrations, where 
they deal with persons, are of Ne- 
eroes. Thus, while it is not a book 
about Negroes, it is nevertheless a 
book from Negroland. As such the 
book makes a distinct contribution 
in placing the Negro in the world 
as an observer seeing things as they 
appear to him rather than looking 
at them through the eves of other 
people. 


Word Pictures of the 
Great, a New Book 
By Euise PALMER DERRICOTTE, JES- 


ste HamstTaLK Roy AND GENEVA 
CALCIER TURNER 


This book has resulted from an 
effort to do two things, namely, to 
introduce the study of the Negro in 
the elementary grades and at the 
same time so to simplify the lan- 
guage and the task as to leave a 
lasting impression upon the mind 
of the child and stimulate further 
study of the achievements of the 
Negro. The aim has been especially 
to avoid the pitfalls of most writers 
of history and biography who have 
unduly burdened the minds of the 
pupils with so many details as to 
make such study uninteresting and 
tiresome. These authors have not 
even attempted to write actual bi- 
ographies except in such a brief 


fashion as to offer opportunity and 
further study in ease the student 
has been thus stimulated. 

The aim in each of the twenty- 
six stories of outstanding Negroes 
given in this book is to dramatize 
some special incident or event in 
each life which will interest chil- 
dren most. For example, Benjamin 
Banneker is not set forth as an as- 
tronomer and surveyor but as the 
boy who wished upon a star. Fred- 


EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


erick Douglass is not portrayed as a 
great orator and statesman but as a 
boy who bought his learning with 
cookies. Booker T. Washington is 
not presented as a great educator 
and leader but as a boy who named 
himself when he entered school. 
Mary McLeod Bethune is not made 
to appear as a leading woman and 
a distinguished public servant but 
as a little prize winner in school. 
This collection of stories, more- 
over, does not come to the public 
as an experiment. They have been 
tried out already in the New Bell 
School in Washington, D. C., where 
these teachers are employed. The 
authors, moreover, have sought the 
advice of scholars and educators 
even to the extent of meeting them 
in conferences from time to time to 
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E. P. DERRICOTTE 


check up on the work and to offer 
suggestions for changes necessary 
to make the book conform to edu- 
cational standards. 

This book, moreover, is not only 
interesting and valuable from the 
point of view of its contents and 
method of presentation. It is an 
attractive volume. It is copiously 
illustrated by the well known artist, 
Lois M. Jones, and it appears in at- 
tractive colors which appeal to chil- 
dren. In many respects it is one of 
the most handsome volumes of the 
year and will doubtless find ready 
acceptance among the teachers de- 
siring to inculeate early in the life 
of the child some idea as to what 
the Negro has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. 

This volume is merely the begin- 
ning of a series. These word pic- 
tures of the great have not reached 
the end of the story. Another vol- 
ume is now in preparation and still 
another will appear in due time. 
The whole series will cover in this 
way the sketches of practically all 
prominent Negroes whose careers 
have been useful in stimulating the 
progress of the race. In this first 
volume, sketches have been drawn 
from various walks of life, not to 
lead the impression that these are 
the only great Negroes developed 
but to show the method of treat- 
ment and to make a _ beginning. 


(The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Price, $1.50.) 


Defense and Negro 
Culture in South 
America 


(Continued from page 195) 


leaders of Congress, made a speech 
in March, 1941, warning of the 
fascist menace to Brazil. Con- 
gressman Coffee will send any stu- 
dent or teacher who writes him 
a copy of his speech. In it he 


praises Negro patriotism and loy- 
alty, urging commissions in the 
armed forces for Negroes. 


Much of Brazil is within bomber 
range of the Panama Canal and 
other strategic defense areas. 
Therefore, the seizure of Brazil 
would be a calamity to the United 
States. Brazil’s capture would be 
a terrible disaster to Brazilians, 
particularly Negroes. The Nazis 
consider all non-Caucasians as fit 
only to be oppressed workers, de- 
nied education and rights. 

Brazil and its 16,000,000 Negro 
citizens are our best friends in 
Latin America. They want to help 
defend the Western Hemisphere 
against fascist attack. Negroes of 
the United States can aid their 
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Brazilian brothers by studying the 
culture, history and importance of 
Brazil. 

When our government officials, 
admirals and generals. are made to 
see Negroes are numerous, patriotic 
and anxious to save democracy, 
American and Brazilian Negroes 
will get a chance to participate ful 
ly in defense. 

Negroes must show them at once 
that they want a share in the de- 
fense of democracy and in its bene- 
fits. As the pro-Negro newspaper 
PM of New York said on May 8, 
1941, ‘‘ National defense is the fight 
against fascism abroad and the de- 
fense of democracy at home. We 
believe that the 13,000,000 Negro 
people in the U. 8. have the right 
to fight fascism and the right to 
participate in democracy — eco- 
nomic as well as political.’’ The 
next step must be taken by Negroes. 

The study of African culture and 
Negro importance in defense in 
Hispanic America can help Negroes 
in the United States. They must 
insist our teachers, publishers, ra- 
dio stations and Pan American of- 
ficials do something about this. 
The American people should be told 
constantly of the need for real un- 
derstanding in this hemisphere. 
The music, art and literature of 
American Negroes should be made 

(Continued on page 205) 
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THE NEGRO CONTRIBUTES 


(A PICTURE TO COLOR) 
LOIS MIAILOVU JONES 


JUNE, 1941 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Picture to Color 


The teacher must make hekto- 
copies of the drawing for each 
child. 

Crayons or water colors may be 
used for the coloring. The teacher 
may use her own color scheme, al- 
though it is always good to encour- 
age the child to select his own col- 
oring. The picture portrays the 
Negro’s contribution to progress 
and the colors should harmonize 
with the thought of the artist. 


Defense and Negro 
Culture in South 


America 
(Continued from page 203) 


known to Latin America, and we 
should learn theirs. It should be a 
two-way program. 

Millions of dollars are being 
spent on inter-American relations 
for unity and cooperation. Negroes 
should participate in Pan Ameri- 
canism. They are not getting a 
share in any phase of hemisphere 
relations and defense as yet. Ne- 
groes alone can change this. 

Democracy is built by alert citi- 
zens. An equal place in the life 
and protection of the Americas will 
be won by the Negro when he de- 
mands it and shows his abilities. 

Archibald MacLeish, eloquent 
spokesman for our government and 
strong friend of the Negro, has said 
this war is fought over cultural is- 
sues. He believes the nations and 
races of the American continents 
must vigorously expand and 
strengthen their democratic heri- 
tage. Mr. MacLeish heads our na- 
tional library, greatest in the 
world. He has encouraged the Li- 


brary of Congress to collect not - 


only the folklore and art of Ne- 
groes throughout the New World, 
but also their songs and books. The 
Library of Congress is doing work 
in all these phases of Negro culture. 
It serves our Congress and govern- 
ment, and writers and radio. It 
furnishes facts on the defense of 


this culture against fascism. Ne- 
groes should make full use of its 
unique services and facilities, in- 
cluding inter-library loans through- 
out this country. 

At the Library of Congress are 
recordings of the Negro music of 
Latin America and a service for re- 
producing dises and improving 
radio programs. In this Negro mu- 
sic are African rhythms, rattles 
and drums which stir the blood. 
Negro composers, musicians and 
singers should study and use this 
music of our good neighbors. They 
can help teach the Americas to un- 
derstand the Negro’s ideas and as- 
pirations. 

Negro painters and writers can 
find at the Hispanie Foundation 
books, fotos and materials on the 
art, literature and history of the 
Negro in Latin America. Too few 
Negro scholars, artists and authors 
have turned to Brazil and Spanish 
America. By doing so now, they 
can help hemisphere solidarity. 

Libraries have books by friendly 
and able authors on Negro prob- 
lems and progress in Latin Amer- 
ica and what Negroes can con- 
tribute to defense. William Sea- 
brook, Vera Kelsey, Carleton Beals, 
and Roy Nash are but a few. More 
and more articles and volumes are 
appearing. Negroes’ themselves 
should be doing much of this im- 
portant work. 

Vera Kelsey in Seven Keys to 
Brazil (1940) praises Negro cul- 
ture. Roy Nash, formerly with the 
N.A.A.C.P., and an officer with col- 
ored troops in France, published in 
1926 The Conquest of Brazil, the 
best book by an American on 
Brazil. Miss Kelsey and Mr. Nash 
are now back in Brazil doing fur- 
ther writing. American Negro ar- 
tists and authors should go to 
Brazil. The two largest nations of 
the New World have much to teach 
each other. 

Negroes in all walks of life from 
students to professional people and 
their families should lose no time 
in reading about these aspects of 


defense and Negro culture. En- 
couragement should be given to 
white and Negro writers, teachers, 
librarians, and officials active in 
this field. 

Several of the churches and 
many universities are interested, 
notably the Catholie Church and its 
chief colleges, also Howard, Fisk 
and Atlanta Universities; the Uni- 
versity of California and other cen- 
ters of anthropology. A liberal 
Catholic group publishes the Inter- 
racial Review. There is a deep in- 
terest in the labor movement, par- 
ticularly in the C.I.O. Many of its 
leaders have been fighting for a 
broader Pan Americanism and for 
economie and political equality for 
the Negro. 

The last points are most impor- 
tant. Unless organized labor can 
help improve wages and living con- 
ditions for the millions of Latin 
American and United States Ne- 
groes, culture and democracy can- 
not grow, and defense will suffer. 
The Nazis are hoping that we shall 
fail in our attempt to become 
stronger and more unified in the 
Americas. We must disappoint 
them. 

Let all who long for a new birth 
of freedom to follow this war give 
their thought and energy to win- 
ning for the Negro his rightful par- 
ticipation in the culture, democracy 
and defense of the Americas. 

A. GauLD 
Library of Congress. 


Haiti and Foreign 
Authors 


(Continued from page 196) 


Lectures Historiques, Dr. J. C. 
Dorsainvil (Haiti, 1931). 

La Nation Haitienne, Dantés 
Bellegarde (Paris, 1938). 

Haiti, son histoire et ses détrac- 
teurs, J. N. Léger (New York, 
1907). 

Histoire d’Haiti, Madiou (Haiti, 
1922). 

The Story of Haiti, Harriet C. 
Marshall (Boston, 1930). 
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Black Majesty, John W. Vander- 
cook (New York, 1928). 
The Black Consul, Anatolii Vino- 
grandov (New York, 1935). 

This list does not imply that vou 
should read no other books about 
Haiti, but I do hope that, whatever 
you read about the Negro Republie, 
you will be careful to read critical- 
lv and to look through the veil of 
prejudice which so often hides the 
true Haiti from the foreigner. I 
also hope that you will get a better 
idea of Haiti and of her people—of 
this land of Toussaint Louverture, 
Dessalines, Pétion, and Christophe, 
of this land which was formerly 
ealled ‘‘the marvel of the Antilles,’’ 
and which by its historical monu- 
ments still evokes the admiration of 
its visitors. 

Haiti is a beautiful country, its 
inhabitants are far from being sav- 
age, a fact which all good and im- 
partial commentators have recog- 
nized. Do not be taken in by un- 
truthful accounts which want you 
to scorn a nation that is living, 
working, and evolving. By the de- 
velopment of its agriculture and of 
its educational system, Haiti de- 
serves your respect and your ad- 
miration. 

If by my words I have been able 
to convince you, oh young Negroes, 
and to cast a bit of light on the 
facts, I thank you very sincerely 
for having understood the moral 
implications of this subject. 

FAuBLAS JEUNE 


Diplomé de l’Ecole Normale d’Institu- 
teurs d’Haiti, Haitian Exchange Student 
at Atlanta University, 1940-1941. 


The Anniversary 
Celebrated 


(Continued from page 199) 
ed, forward-looking citizens who 
stood here and there throughout 
the state as shining lights after a 
prolonged darkness. Their homes 
assumed the aspect of a new life; 
the school became a center of cul- 
ture, and the church, once scoffed 
at, soon secured the support of the 
large majority in formerly back- 
ward communities. Other institu- 
tions of neighboring states drawing 
upon the West Virginia Negro pop- 
- ulation for students played a part 


in this transformation, but the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute 
was the fruition of the hopes and 
the realization of a dream of those 
Negroes and whites who fifty years 
ago had the vision to set up a stand- 
ard of their own in these hills. This 
institution easily took the lead in 
the development of thought among 
the Negroes of this state and at the 
same time made itself felt as a force 
in national education. 

About the year 1920 the West 
Virginia State College, as it was 
then called, could, with the assis- 
tance of Bluefield State Teachers 
College, supply most of the average 
teachers required in the state. Only 
those who had exceptional training 
for restricted fields were drawn 
thereafter from the outside. It was 
at this juncture that there came a 
demand to develop this institution 
unto the full stature of a land- 
grant college in order to meet these 
greater demands for advanced 
teaching. For the reorganization 
of the institution along these more 
modern lines, the West Virginia 
State Board of Education called 
from another busy field this ener- 
getic and efficient administrator, 
John W. Davis, who still presides 
over this institution. For him no 
eulogy from me is necessary. These 
buildings which adorn this beauti- 
ful campus, the faculty engaged in 
the development of scholarship and 
character in this fine student body, 
and those who have gone from the 
threshold of this college to serve 
humanity speak more eloquently 
than any words possible to the 
speaker of the occasion. 


The present incumbent’s admin- 
istration falls within the third 
stage in development of this insti- 
tution. It had rendered a service 
in giving the youth of the indus- 
trial area an opportunity to equip 
themselves in the mechanic arts 
and next it had trained a sufficient 
number of teachers to make the 
West Virginia corps sufficient unto 
itself. Now this institution was to 
be reorganized and developed as a 
land-grant college. Land-grant col- 
leges, as you know better than I 
do, originated in the Morrill Act of 
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1862, which granted to each state 
Federal land at the rate of 30,000 
acres for each senator and repre- 
sentative it then had in Congress, 
for the support of at least one col- 
lege in such state which would em- 
phasize the usual training in 
science, classics, mathematics along 
with modern agriculture, mechanic 
arts and military tactics. This land 
was sold, and the funds therefrom 
invested. In 1927 the income was 
only $1,028,288, and in the further- 
ance of the same purpose the Sec- 
ond Morrill Act of 1890 and the 
Nelson Amendment of 1907 provid- 
ed additional funds. At one time 
this income was as much as one- 
third of that of these land-grant 
colleges, but so much in later years 
had to be drawn from state treasur- 
ies and from other sources that the 
income from the investment of the 
proceeds from the sales of those 
lands amounted to less than one- 
tenth of what was made available 
to develop these institutions. The 
fine example set by the Federal 
Government in thus stimulating 
practical education, however, has 
been of more consequence than the 
actual sums expended by these in- 
stitutions. The 52 white land-grant 
colleges now employing more than 
25,000 professors to instruct much 
more than 400,000, or one-fifth of 
those in attendance in the United 
States, owe much to this Federal 
aid. 

In the case of the 17 Negro land- 
grant colleges the story is decidedly 
different. While some have profited 
by these grants others at times 
have been deprived of this benefit. 
In one state the land-grant aid was 
diverted entirely to the support of 
the white land-grant college which 
allowed nothing to any Negro 
school in that area. In several 
states only a pittance was thrown 
at the Negro State School. In one 
state the Negro State School re- 
ceived the land-grant aid and that 
only. It had to look to sources of 
philanthrophy for the rest of the 
income necessary to exist. Without 
the Federal aid this particular state 
college probably would have been 
closed, whereas the others were for- 
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tunate to exist despite the fact that 
they did not receive that to which 
they were justly entitled. Those 
were the days when the education 
of the Negro was more unpopular 
than it is today. The attitude of 
the authorities was to do the least 
possible for the education of the 
Negro at the expense of the public, 
and if persons from afar were 
philanthropic enough to finance the 
effort, that would be their affair. 

In the case of West Virginia the 
situation was different. In this 
state the Negro has been treated 
justly and equitably by the educa- 
tional authorities. Without much 
variation from the provisions of the 
law this state institution has re- 
ceived its proportion of the land- 
grant aid; but this has been inade- 
quately supplemented by the 
Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever 
funds made available by the Fed- 
eral Government. Whatever one 
may say about the lack of me- 
chanical preparation and agricul- 
tural training of the Negroes of 
West Virginia cannot be charged to 
the account of this school or to that 
of the authorities who have con- 
trolled its destiny. 

In our day, especially during the 
depression, farming has become un- 
certain and unprofitable, but we 
cannot escape it as a necessity. 
Farming must be emphasized here 
as the thing fundamental in life. 
While the industrial boom depen- 
dent upon demands from the out- 
side may render the cultivation of 
the soil apparently unprofitable 
there will always remain the ulti- 
mate need to return to the soil— 
the necessity to appeal to nature 
for its abundance ever offered man. 
And fortunately, too, in spite of 
the fact that most of West Virginia 
is mountainous or hilly, it has some 
of the best soil in the country. It 
is a source of much satisfaction, 
therefore, that the small Negro 
farming population has tended to 
increase during the lean years of 
the depression, and the wisdom of 
agricultural education has been jus- 
tified. We have learned that to un- 
dertake to live by disconnecting one 
from the soil is suicidal. Whatever 
a man’s education may be or what- 


ever he may do or aspire to do he 
must be guided by this principle, if 
he is not to run upon the rocks. As 
William Jennings Bryan said in 
1896: ‘‘Destroy the farms and 
leave the cities and the grass will 
grow upon the streets; destroy the 
cities and leave the farms and the 
cities will spring up again.”’ 

The other important duty of the 
land-grant college, namely, instrue- 
tion in mechanic arts, had to deal 
with a two-fold problem. There 
was still the difficulty of bringing 
students to see the importance of 
equiping themselves for working at 
trades when without technical 
training they could often earn as 
much as a common miner. The ad- 
vice was not unlike that of a teach- 
er who while serving in the sixth 
grade in Washington, D. C., for 
eighty-five dollars a month advised 
a boy not to leave school during the 
scarcity of labor in 1918 to earn 
one hundred and twenty-five a 
month. The other difficulty, too, 
was the recent mechanization of the 
industrial world, another industrial 
revolution by which machines and 
technical processes were so quickly 
changed as to leave mechanical in- 
struction in the school antiquated. 
The situation is aptly set forth by 
a teacher who remarked to the 
speaker, ‘‘My superintendent has 
made me a member of his commit- 
tee on vocational guidance, but I 
do not see what good I can accom- 
plish when what I work out for the 
student the night before, the morn- 
ing newspaper announces before I 
reach them with my plans that, be- 
cause of some new invention, what 
I am doing is now antiquated and 
consigned to the scrap heap.’’ 

This land-grant college took the 
position, however, that these 
changes should be welcomed. In- 
stead of standing aside to see what 
course the industrial world would 
take, this was the time to join in 
the exploration and experimenta- 
tion to facilitate that march to- 
ward a new technical life. While 


changes in the transition would un- 
do and render worthless what had 
been accomplished in many spheres 
the fundamentals of mechanics re- 
main the same and universal laws 
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underlying them are immutable. 
The college must then play its part 
in bringing about such changes 
rather than dally along the wayside 
to see what may eventually pass. 
With that vision you have built 
wisely here, and as you approach 
near and nearer the end of the 
transition you find yourselves in a 
more advantageous position than 
those who have looked only to util- 
ity in the present tense. 

The emphasis on agriculture and 
mechanic arts herein emphasized, 
however, was not to be construed as 
excluding other branches necessary 
to a liberal education. The Federal 
aid to the land-grant colleges was 
given on the condition and with the 
understanding that science, mathe- 
matics, language, and literature 
were not to be excluded. Herein 
was shown great wisdom. It was 
seen that while instruction in 
things practical was necessary it 
would mean little unless presented 
to the mature mind—broadened by 
knowledge of all things which make 
and pertain to our modern civiliza- 
tion. In short, the land-grant col- 
lege was to correlate the highest 
and most intricate theories with the 
most practical and useful while so 
developing the mind by instruction 
in things philosophical as to lead 
men not only to do in imitation of 
others but to think and do for 
themselves. 

In this respect the land-grant 
college differed from the Negro col- 
leges established by missionary 
teachers for Negroes immediately 
after their emancipation and also 
from the industrial school which 
sprang up under the stimulus of 
Booker T. Washington. Many peo- 
ple misunderstood Booker T. Wash- 
ington in taking it for granted that 
he hoped to make education one 
thing for the Negro and another for 
the white man. Therefore, the in- 
dustrial schools that approached 
the task before them with merely 
the saw and hammer for the shop- 
work and a few ploughs and hoes 
for agricultural instruction missed 
the mark just as far as had the 
schools that restricted their stu- 
dents in the rough to Latin, Greek, 
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For the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Washington, D. C., 1935-1940 


Carter G. Woodson said, ‘‘The 

Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History keenly appre- 
ciates the cordial and efficient co- 
operation given this work by the 
branch operating in Virginia under 
the direction of Dr. L. P. Jackson 
and his co-workers. The accounts 
are carefully kept and proper re- 
turns are made to this office for 
every cent collected for the cause 
in that state. This unselfish service 
of these gentlemen has been cheer- 
fully given in order to publish to 
generations unborn what the Negro 
has thought and felt and attempted 
and accomplished. 

‘‘In this respect Virginia is al- 
most in a class by itself. With the 
exception of the District of Colum- 
bia, more money is now being raised 
in Virginia for the support of the 
Association than in any other state 
in the country. At times agencies 
in other parts have given larger 
sums, and just as frequently they 
have given much smaller amounts. 
In Virginia where the work has 
been systematized and carried out 
efficiently by sustained effort from 
year to year a substantial amount 
of income of the Association has 
been obtained. For this timely as- 
sistance, especially during the pres- 
ent crisis, the staff of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History feels humbly grateful 
and gladly avails itself of this op- 
portunity to express its apprecia- 
tion to the friends of the cause in 
Virginia.”’ 

On behalf of the State Commit- 
tee, Dr. L. P. Jackson, the chair- 
man, said, ‘‘One of the most prom- 
ising signs which point to a grow- 
ing race pride among Negroes is the 
excellent manner in which the 
school teachers and other citizens of 
Virginia have supported the Asso- 


[* publishing this report, Dr. 


State Committee: Luther P. Jackson, Vir- 
ginia State College, Chairman; Welton H. Hen- 
derson, Negro Organization Society, Richmond: 
Archie G. Richardson, State Department of 
Education, Richmond. 


ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. In 1935, when this 
systematic effort was inaugurated, 
the Virginia people were all ready 
to support this learned society. For 
years they had been teaching Negro 
history, now in 1935, they were 
willing to finance the organization 
which has been chiefly responsible 
for the creation of this important 
subject. 

‘Over one-half the city school 
principals, Jeanes supervisors, and 
college presidents have willingly 
cooperated with this effort some 


time during the past five years; 
many have contributed every year. 
This report is offered with the hope 
that in the future all the heads of 
schools in the State will be stimu- 
lated to assist in this annual drive 
so that each of the four thousand 
public school teachers and several 
hundred college faculty members 
may be given the opportunity to 
join with us. 

The state committee unites with 
Dr. Woodson in extending our sin- 
cere thanks for the fine response 
which has been given.’’ 


COUNTIES 


(Largely 15 cent contributions from rural school teachers through their Jeanes 


supervisors. ) 


County 1935-36 1937 
Accomace $ 9.00 
Amelia 5.70 
Appomattox 3.70 
Arlington 
Bedford $ 4.00 
Botetourt 3.00 
Buckingham 5.00 
Campbell 5.00 5.00 
Caroline : 4.80 4.00 
Charles City 2.80 
Charlotte 2.55 
Chesterfield = 6.00 9.08 
Dinwiddie 8.40 8.40 
Elizabeth City _.. 3.90 4.65 
Fauquier 5.12 
Fluvanna 11.66 
Franklin 2.00 2.92 
Greene-Madison 3.30 3.45 
Halifax 8.20 
isle of Wight 
King and Queen __.... 4.65 4.65 
Lancaster-Northumber- 

23.25 
Loudon 


1938 1939 1940 Total 
$ 9.00 ¢ 9.00 $10.00 $ 37.00 
5.00 6.45 5.94 23.54 
2.25 2.25 
4.25 5.00 6.52 21.47 
3.60 7.30 
50 50 

4.00 

45 3.45 

3.68 4.50 13.18 

7.00 2.50 19.50 
7.37 8.00 5.55 29.72 
2.50 5.30 

6.30 12.76 12.58 46.72 
30.00 2.87 66.32 

4.80 4.95 4.80 19.20 
9.15 25.80 51.75 
8.55 

5.50 5.50 
2.00 3.00 10.12 
12.49 24,15 
2.70 7.62 
1.50 3.90 
3.30 3.30 
1.00 1.00 
6.75 

2.25 2.25 

15.55 33.75 

5.00 5.00 

3.60 

5.00 8.00 
1.50 3.30 
4.20 4.05 17.55 
4.00 
13.75 16.96 13.42 67.38 
5.00 5.00 
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County 1935-36 


Lunenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Middlesex 

Nansemond 

Northampton 
Powhatan 

Princess Anne __...... 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince William 
Rappahannock 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Southampton 
Spottsylvania 


Warwick-York _. 


COUNTIES 


Total 


6.35 
42.40 
5.25 
5.00 
3.20 
3.75 
29.60 
28.55 
10.97 
1.00 
18.40 
18.15 
2.50 
8.00 
17.24 
27.65 
4.47 
5.05 
2.17 
124.47 
16.10 
10.00 
2.00 
2.55 


1937 1938 


Total 


$224.21 


$238.03 $184.13 $229.00 $997.94 


CITIES 


(Largely 25 cent contributions of city school teachers through their principals.) 


City 
Alexandria 

Lyles-Crouch 

Parker Gray 
Bluefield (Va.) 
Bristol 

Douglass High 
Charlottesville 

Teachers Assn, -...... 
Christiansburg 

Ind. Institute 
Danville 

William F. Grasty.... 
Fredericksburg 

Walker-Grant 
Harrisonburg 

Lucey F. Sims 
Lynchburg 

Teachers Assn, -... 
Marion 
Martinsville 
Newport News 

Teachers Assn. 
Norfolk 

B. T. Washington 

High 
B. T. Washington 
Intermediate -_....... 

Abraham Lincoln _.. 

Armstrong 

John T. West -........... 


1935-36 


1937 1938 1939 1940 Total 
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The Wisdom of the 


Haitian Peasant 
(Continued from page 197) 


flavored with the soil of the island. 
Typically Haitian in notation and 
imagery they are, as the Haitians 
say, ‘‘C’est de plus pur d’Haiti- 
Thomas.’’ Haitian peasant life is 
their chief theme, and the salient 
aspects of this life are depicted 
through the use of goats, horses, 
cows, pigs, dogs, cats, monkeys, al- 
ligators, lizards, gumbo-stews, trees, 
etc. Frequently profound in their 
wisdom, often terse, packed again 
and again with a salty peasant hu- 
mor, now and then scatalogical, 
these proverbs offer us the very es- 
sence and savor of Haitian peasant 
life. 

Though the fine pall of slavery 
hangs over most of them, few of 
these proverbs, however, can be 
traced directly to the slave period. 
One which is evidently a sardonic 
protest of the slave against his ser- 
vile status is now no longer ecur- 
rent: Batte un négue, cé li nourrir ; 
batte un Indien, cé tuer. To beat 
a Negro is to nourish him; to beat 
an Indian is to kill him. 


Now a slave-beating in Saint- 
Domingue was no ordinary whip- 
ping; it partook more of the nature 
of a crucifixion. And the word used 
to describe such a ‘‘whipping’’ 
gives one some idea of its sadistic 
features: Tailler, or taillé, which 
really means to ‘‘notch’’ or ‘‘ whit- 
tle’’ with the slashing movement 
one uses in whittling wood. 


Another dating probably from 
the same period cynically observes: 
Bon blane mouri; mauvais réter. 
The good white dies but the bad re- 
mains. 


Because the Haitian upper class 
is largely mulatto, the peasants as- 
sociate wealth and social status 
with membership in this class. This 
does not mean, however, that every 
member of the Haitian elite is a 
mulatto, because many of them are 
black men with little if any white 
blood. On the other hand, many 
members of the peasantry are mul- 
attoes though the majority of them 


q 

6.40 18.00 18.00 

5.00 8.85 6.60 9.15 

3.30 3.45 4.60 720 10.00 

he 4.50 4.45 4.70 4.75 a 

2.85 5.50 2.65 5.10 2.05 Beas 

1.65 3.00 3.85 4.26 4.48 ae 

1.65 5.00 11.00 10.00 

15.50 26.45 31.52 30.00 21.00 aa 

2.25 2.25 3.45 4.53 3.62 sa 

— 

6.25 6.00 16,75 

wins 2.50 2.50 5.00 

3.75 2.70 2.50 8.95 

2.00 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 10.75 et 

4.50 10,00 14.25 «14.25 

10.00 10.00 7.50 37.50 

7.50 7.25 6.50 7.50 6.75 35.50 Pe 

4.75 ae 5.00 5.00 4.75 19.50 pe 


CITIES 


City 
Portsmouth 

—....... 

Petersburg 

Peabody and Henry 

Williams 

Giles B. Cooke —_- 

Virginia Avenue . 
Richmond 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Buchanan 

Webster Davis - 

Dunbar 

George Mason 

Moore 

Monroe 

Navy Hill 

Randolph 

Booker Washington. 
South Richmond 

Chesterfield High 
Roanoke 

Harrison 
Staunton 

Booker Washington 
Williamsburg 

James City 
Winchester 

Douglass High 


1937 


24.17 


1.75 


1938 1939 1940 


8.45 


2.00 


Total $111.75 $136.82 


$113.35 $125.81 $96.40 $584.13 


COLLEGES 


(50 cents and above from college faculty members; 5 cents from college students.) 


Colleges 
Hampton Institute 
St. Paul School 
Virginia Union 

University 
Virginia State College. 89.40 


1935-36 
$ 41.35 
21.00 


1937 
$ 15.50 


1938 
21.50 


1939 
$29.50 $ 
4.00 


1940 
9.50 


Total 
$117.35 


21.00 
+6.00 


12.50 
45.05 


21.15 
56.15 


98.01 
328.35 


Total - $167.86 $134.50 


$91.05 


$88.50 $86.80 $568.71 


NOTE: A part of the amount given by the colleges in 1935-36 came from summer 
school teachers. At the State College three conferences also contributed 


in the summer of 1935. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1935-36 1937 


$32.00 


1938 
$26.75 


1939 
$20.00 


1940 
$45.50 


Total 
$124.25 


RECAPITULATION 


Total Counties 
Total Cities 
Total Colleges 
Total Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 


997.94 
584.13 
568.71 


24.25 


$2,275.03 


25.00 ' 
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have a heavy dosage of black blood. 
Yet black men do from time to time 
rise from the peasantry into the 
elite, and likewise many mulattoes 
become déclassés, falling to the bot- 
tom of the social scale. Questions 
of color in a Negro country may 
seem absurd, yet Haiti has always 
had a mild ‘‘color question.’”’ M. 
Antenor Firmin questions: ‘‘En 
conscience, quel Haitien de trente 
ans, sachant sentir et regarder au- 
tour de lui, peut jurer de n’avoir 
jamais rien lu, jamais rien entendu, 
jamais rien compris, 4 propos de la 
question de couleur ?’”® 
JAMES W. Ivy 


» Phoebus, Va. 


A Blot on the Ameri- 
can Escutcheon 


MERICAN participation in 
the slave trade was, without 


a déibt, the most horrible 
blot on the pages of its history. No 
palliative theories of ultimate re- 
lease, such as advanced by its apol- 
ogists, can. excuse its poignant de- 
tails—the grim terror of the cap- 


‘tured slaves as they were packed 


like sardines into the stifling holds 
of slave ships; the nausea and the 
suffocation, and later the almost 
merciful release by death of one out 
of every eight captives; and then 
the traffic of lives, followed by the 
horrors of slavery itself. 

It is extremely hard to believe 
that people were so prone to the 
true state of affairs from 1619, 
when the first cargo of slaves were 
transported to the colonies, to 1807 
when an Act of Congress prohibit- 
ed the slave trade. The statement 
of the Declaration in 1776 that ‘‘all 
men are created equal’’ had failed 
expressly to apply to Negroes, de- 
spite the fact that slavery at that 
time was, economically speaking, a 
moribund institution. 

Slavery achieved new vitality 
with the advent of the cotton gin 
and the subsequent usurpation of 
the Southern feudal aristocracy by 

(Continued on page 213) 


5M. Roosevelt Président des Etats-Unis et la 
République d’Haiti, New York & Pa-is, 1905, 
p. 419. i 
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3.75 1.25 5.00 
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A NEW WORKER IN OHIO 


succeeds we often give too much 

credit to the originator of the 
undertaking or its moving spirit. 
We generally forget that one man 
by himself cannot accomplish 
much, It is only as he succeeds in 
inspiring others that his cause can 
eventually triumph. The other day, 
a prominent race leader congratu- 
lated the Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History on the success which 
this enterprise has met. This gen- 


|: every struggling cause which 


tleman knew that he, like most of 
his class, never does anything for 


WILLIAM F. SAVOY 


the race but to bleed it, and he 
wondered how one can unselfishly 
serve humanity and succeed, espe- 
cially when working at a task the 
results of which only one person 
out of every ten thousand can ap- 
preciate. 

The history of the Association is 
the life of sacrifice of the founder ; 
but unselfishness bestirs others to 
respond likewise unselfishly. One 


of the highly prized possessions of’ 


the Association is a letter from the 
late John E. Bruce, an historian 
himself, telling how he sacrificed a 
deposit on a summer suit and aban- 
doned the purchase altogether in 
order to give Twenty-Five Dollars 


to help the Association to meet a 
deficit in the case of a great emer- 
gency. No man ever had greater 
love for the truth than this man, 
and he would do anything to ad- 
vance this cause because it is de- 
voted to telling the whole truth 
and nothing but the whole truth. 


None of the rich philanthropists 
or the large foundations give to the 
support of the Association, and still 
it must raise $15,000.00 or $20,- 
000.00 annually to carry forward 
at least a part of its program. This 
task has been accepted as a chal- 
lenge by the few Negroes of the 
country with the vision and appre- 
ciation of what we are doing. The 
number cooperating is very small, 
but those thus concerned make 
great sacrifices for our benefit from 
year to year. About 90 per cent of 
the income of the Association is se- 
cured from Negroes. Bishop R. A. 
Carter, a Negro, contributing an- 
nually $100.00 a year, gives more 
than any other person to our sup- 
port. There are several coworkers 
who cannot give this sum them- 
selves but interest others who to- 
gether give more than this amount. 
Among these are Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley and Mr. L. L. Perry in the 
District of Columbia, Dean A. A. 
Taylor of Fisk University, Roscoe 
Dunjee of Oklahoma City, Miss 
Sylvia M. Tucker, and Mr. Harvey 
C. Jackson in Michigan, Mrs. Mavis 
B. Mixon in Chicago, and Dr. L. P. 
Jackson in Virginia. We are pub- 
lishing herein a report from Vir- 
ginia showing how Dr. Jackson and 
his coworkers by efficient organiza- 
tion have raised during the last five 
years about $2,500.00 in that state 
without calling upon anyone to give 
a large amount. Rural teachers are 
asked to give 15 cents each, city 
teachers 25 cents each, college in- 
structors 50 cents each, and occa- 
sionally one or three dollars to en- 
title each of them either to The 
Negro History Bulletin or to The 
Journal of Negro History. 


Recently has entered the field 
Mr. 


another faithful coworker, 


William F. Savoy, of Columbus, 
Ohio. He has long been a reader 
of the publications of the Associa- 
tion and an occasional worker in its 
ranks; but last September he at- 
tended the celebration of our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary in Chi- 
cago and read a paper on ‘‘ What 
Does Negro History Mean To 
You?’’ Mr. Savoy impressed the 
public with his utterances, and de- 
rived inspiration from the occasion. 
He brought with him to the meet- 
ing in Chicago Mr. A. P. Bentley, 
Dr. J. S. Himes and another friend 
of the cause; and they returned to 
Columbus determined to do some- 
thing in that city to give the study 
of the Negro a new hearing. 

Under the local chairmanship of 
Mr. Bentley and the state chair- 
manship of Mr. Savoy the drive 
for members began in February. 
It was soon possible to have suffi- 
cient new members to make the Co- 
lumbus a working unit of great 
promise. The Branch launched a 
sustaining membership campaign 
which in addition to those already 
interested brought in about 300 
sustaining members in Columbus 
alone. The appeal was sent through- 
out the state and some increase in 
interest at other points has been 
shown, but no other city in Ohio 
has as yet approached this record ; 
and with the exception of Detroit 
and Washington, D. C., no city in 
another state has done so well. It 
may be added that Mr. Savoy and 
his associates are still working. 


Questions and 
Answers 


1. Do you have available for free 
distribution a pamphlet giving 
the history of the Negro? 

This question comes in various 
forms, especially from students and 
teachers of white schools. They 
probably attended a meeting in 
which some speaker was sufficiently 
broadminded to emphasize the im- 
portance of studying all the ele- 
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ments of our population including 
even the Negro portion which has 
been so long neglected. Having 
given such a little attention to the 
Negro and long since taught that 
the race does not count for much, 
these inquirers could not imagine 
that the history of the Negro paral- 
lels that of the other races, and 
evaluated according to scientific 
methods, does not suffer in com- 
parison with others. 

To study the history of the Ne- 
gro requires as much effort as that 
of any other people, and in some 
respects the task is more difficult 
for the reason that the student 
must first get rid of the bias in 
which he has been educated and 
then dig below the mass of false- 
hoods resulting from both igno- 
rance and propaganda which have 
blinded the so-called historians of 
Europe and America. 

Some years ago an inquirer with 
such an attitude heard of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History and requested that he 
be sent everything the staff of the 
organization had published in this 
field. When informed that the 
number of volumes available ran 
up into scores of works costing be- 
tween $250 and $300 he had to can- 
cel the order and purchase only a 
few volumes from time to time. 
What had been achieved in the field 
was a revelation to him, and he has 
ever since been a warm friend of 
the cause of setting forth what the 
Negro has thought and felt and at- 
tempted and accomplished. 


2. Have you a list of the ten most 


noted and prominent Negroes in 
the United States? 


This question comes to our head- 
quarters in this form very often, 
and sometimes it is restricted to the 
ten most distinguished ministers, 
educators or business men. If the 
inquirer has in mind the people 
who are being talked about most 
and are doing the most talking 
about things, the answer could be 
easily given after consulting the 
daily press. One must bear in 
mind, however, that most people 


. about whom we read much are more 


notorious than noted, and owe 


their prominence not to their use- 
fulness but to their skill in pub- 
licity and swaying the masses. 
Even in the case of sincere leaders 
who labor for the good of the peo- 
ple it is impossible to determine at 
the present time what good will re- 
sult from their efforts. Gradual 
changes and world upheavals upset 
plans and calculations and reduce 
to insignificance movements which 
once appealed to many as measures 
required for the public good. 

Another difficulty in estimating 
the comparative worth of men is 
that one cannot always figure out 
accurately the motives of men in 
public life. Most of them are seek- 
ing to keep themselves in the lime- 
light, to advance themselves politi- 
cally, or to exploit the people for 
other selfish purposes. Only those 
who are sacrificing, actually suffer- 
ing, even dying for their ideals can 
be counted as worthy to be listed 
among the great. And even in this 
case we cannot stamp every sincere 
worker for humanity as great. His 
motives may be lofty, and he may 
be sacrificing his life for what he 
considers a great ideal; but his task 
may not be well conceived, and for 
lack of vision he may be undertak- 
ing the impossible or may never 
have the power of execution to 
make his dream come true. 


3. Who are the ten Negro women 
most noted in science? 


This question comes apparently 
from those who would emphasize 
the achievements of women in con- 
tradistinction to those of men. 
History, however, is not concerned 
with the sex of the persons distin- 
guished just as it is not concerned 
with the matter of race. The fact 
that women have been discriminat- 
ed against just as in the case of cer- 
tain races will hardly justify any 
divergence from this rule, unless it 
can be shown that the achievements 
of women have suffered from the 
biased writers of history just as 
have those of the Negro. There is 
no such thing as Negro History or 
Women’s History. History is his- 
tory. Such terms are justifiable 
only in the case of having so to 
stamp achievements in order to in- 
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vite attention to what has been ne- 
glected and ignored by our biased 
writers who have produced the 
works upon which our educational 
system is based. 

With respect to the Negro wom- 
an in science in foreign lands we 
are not well informed. Most of 
their contributions here and else- 
where have been in literature and 
art. In this country we have had 
some scholarly women to distin- 
guish themselves in the study of 
medicine as did Dr. Carrie J. Sut- 
ton and Dr. Lena Edwards. In 
science for the sake of science, how- 
ever, no outstanding contributions 
have been made. The following 
from Current History, Volume XV, 
pages 771-772, in 1922, gives an 
interesting account of the achieve- 
ments and martyrdom of Alice Ball 
in the effort to refine chaulmoogra 
oil for better treatment of leprosy : 

“Credit for initiating a revolu- 
tionary method of treatment is gen- 
erally ascribed to Dr. Victor Heiser 
of the United States Public Health 
Service in the Philippines. Instead 
of giving raw chaulmoogra oil in 
doses, as had been the custom for 
centuries, he gave it by injection to 
the muscles. Mixed with olive oil 
and drugs, it was efficacious and 
helped all patients treated. The old 
method of taking the oil through 
the mouth, even in capsules, pro- 
duced such violent nausea that very 
few could retain it. If retained, it 
was healing; the best remedy then 
known. The success of the Heiser 
treatment led physicians generally 
to adopt injections as the best 
method of giving the oil, but it was 
thick and not easily absorbed. This 
led Dr. Harry T. Hollman, a mem- 
ber of the Government Medical 
Corps at Honolulu, to eall for a 
more diluted form of the oil, one 
freed from extraneous matter, an 
ethyl ester, or the vital principle, if 
there was one. The decomposition 
of the oil, he said, should be accom- 
plished outside the body. 

‘‘ After securing the approval of 
his superiors, Drs. McCoy and Cur- 
rie, he asked the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the University of Hawaii 
to liberate this essence from the 
vegetable compound. President 
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Dean, himself an expert chemist, 
became greatly interested. He as- 
signed to the task Miss Alice Ball, 
a young Negro woman and an ex- 
pert chemist, who found the task 
exceedingly elusive. She gave it 
all her time and secured a light es- 
sence, which Dr. Hollman admin- 
istered with improved results; but 
he still insisted it could be im- 
proved. Miss Ball’s health failed, 
possibly from chemical poisoning, 
and she went to California to re- 
cuperate. On her return she again 
took up the task, aided by Dr. 
Dean, but was again forced to give 
up the work entirely and soon af- 
terward died in California. 

‘‘President Dean then entered 
upon the task with redoubled en- 
thusiasm. He was encouraged from 
results obtained to give every pos- 
sible aid to the indomitable and op- 
timistic Dr. Hollman. There were 
months of persistent effort, the de- 
vising of expensive and complicat- 
ed apparatus, including a special 
furnace for intense heat. At last 
the precise ethyl ester desired— 
with a number of others—was se- 
cured. Injections were made as be- 
fore into the hips of patients—the 
large muscles were selected to avoid 
any possible introduction of the 
medicine into the large veins or ar- 
teries. The improvement follow- 
ing in every case was so marked as 
to cause surprise and decided grati- 
fication.’’ 


A Blot on the Ameri- 


can Escutcheon 
(Continued from page 210) 


old King Cotton. This state of af- 
fairs was brought about by the 
growing demand of English textile 
mills for raw cotton; the climate 
and soil of the Southern States were 
especially conducive to its wholesale 
growth. As a result, slaves who had 
ceased to be important economic 
factors in the South assumed even 
greater importance than before. The 
Southern landed gentry, profiting 
from $300 to $500 a year for each 
slave’s work, visualized the incre- 
ment of fabulous fortunes from the 
back-breaking toil of thousands of 


America. 


slaves: consequently the slave mar- 
ket thrived, and the government of 
the United States observed uneasily 
the spread of the illicit trade. 

The American Government kept 
a watchful eye on the yards of ship- 
builders known to have orders for 
slavers, and put all kinds of red 
tape in the way of the owners in an 
effort to discourage them. Despite 
numerous obstructions, however, 
multitudes of fast brigs and schoon- 
ers entered the trade, to founder 
eventually or fall victims to Royal 
Navy cruisers, hidden reefs, fire, or 
slaves’ mutinies. The number of 
slave ships lost was very consider- 
able throughout the life of the 
trade. 

The civilized nations, beginning 
to take the suppression of the slave 
trade seriously by the end of the 
War of 1812, tightened the patrols 
of the slave runners. It became es- 
sential for slave ships to be speed- 
ier than anything afloat upon the 
African coast: and the Baltimore 
Clipper, able to sail rings around 
the average cruiser, was naturally 
the most sought-after design by the 
slavers. Most of the numerous for- 
tunes accumulated in Baltimore be- 
tween 1820 and 1850 were the pro- 
ceeds of the slave trade, the Balti- 
more shipbuilders having swarmed 
into the lucrative trade. They sold 
most of their ships to citizens of 
other nations, who tore wretched 
Negroes from their native African 
homes and transported them on 
Baltimore Clippers through the in- 
ternational patrol to the West In- 
dies or to the Southern States. 

In a short period of a few years 
39,075 slaves arrived in the South- 
ern States, although thousands of 
ill fed, chained, brutally treated 
Negro men, women, and children 
died of sickness or were murdered 
and thrown overboard in the course 
of the long and perilous journey 
from their native land of Africa to 
Baltimore received a 
large quota; and 202 slave ships 
operated to a single port, Charles- 
ton, from 1804 to 1807, after the 
legislature of South Carolina 
opened the ports of that State for 
the importation of slaves. The 
white slave traders in Cuba, in 
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spite of a dreaded apprehension of 
a general slaves’ uprising, never- 
theless encouraged their importa- 
tion because of the flourishing 
trade. 

One of numerous mutinies was 
reported in the Niles Register is- 
sue of October 1, 1825. The slave 
trade—although those engaged in 
it faced death if caught—was then 
extremely prosperous in Maryland. 
Several French slavers, including a 
Baltimore-built schooner, General 
Winder, were apprehended on the 
coast of Maryland. The Negroes on 
one of the ships had mutinied be- 
cause of savage treatment, and had 
put to death the entire crew—ex- 
cept the captain and two men whom 
they spared on condition that they 
take them to the nearest land—af- 
ter a bloody battle. The slaves were 
all liberated after reaching the 
mainland of Maryland. 

The most notable American slav- 
er was the clipper ship Venus, built 
at Baltimore in 1838, ‘‘for foreign 
account.’’ Because of her model 
the Venus became a subject of pub- 
lic comment: the newspapers said 
that she, one of the swiftest ships 
ever built in Baltimore, then the 
most famous port in the world for 
swift models that were built with 
good oak, was to be used as a man- 
of-war by some South American na- 
tion. 

It was brought out clearly that 
she was built for the slave trade, 
however, when Lambert Gittings 
went before John Gill, a Baltimore 
notary, on July 9, and, as sole own- 
er, executed a document appoint- 
ing Charles Drake & Co., of Hav- 
ana, attorneys for the transfer of 
the Venus to Jose Mazorra; Ma- 
zorra was a noted slaver. 

The power of attorney issued by 
Gittings said that the Venus mea- 
sured ‘‘466 tons or thereabouts,’’ 
and that ‘‘William Wallace is at 
present master.’’ The Venus, with 
a crew of nineteen, reached Havana 
on August 3, 1838; it carried a 
eargo of ‘‘flour, bricks, ete.’’ She 
became at once the talk of the city. 
In those days a ship of that size 
was large enough for any trade, 
and for the slave trade was an un- 
heard-of mammoth. 
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At Havana Wallace paid off the 
crew and left the Venus. The ship 
was then transferred by papers 
filed with Consul N. P. Trist, not 
to Mazorra but to William M. Phil- 
lips, an American citizen, who had 
come from Baltimore as mate of the 
ship. As soon as this transfer was 
made, Phillips shipped a crew, con- 
tracting to pay the seamen $40 a 
month; and then on August 23, 
with a cargo of ‘‘merchandise,’’ she 
cleared ‘‘from Havana to one of 
more ports on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and thence to Bahia, where 
the voyage ends.’’ 

Leaving Havana soon after clear- 
ing, the Venus sailed to Lagos, on 
the Gold Coast, arriving November 
5. She was still under the Ameri- 
ean flag, but a few days later she 
sailed from Lagos under the Portu- 
guese flag. In place of the name 
Venus, of Baltimore, that had been 
painted across her stern, appeared 
Duqueza de Braganza de Bahia. 
She had been delivered to an agent 
of Mazorra, who had come provided 
with the papers of a former Bahia 
slaver called Duqueza de Braganza, 
and she had taken on board 1,150 
slaves. Phillips remained with her 
and kept the American flag flying 
until the cargo of slaves was ready 
for her. 

It is presumed that the Venus 
left Lagos on November 27; for, on 
November 28, she was chased by 
the British warship Pelican within 
100 miles of that place. There are 
two versions of this race. The Pel- 
ican reported that for a time she 
gained on the slaver, and that the 
slaver then threw overboard spare 
spars and other stuff on deck, after 
which she drew rapidly away. The 
slavers reported that, on seeing the 
Pelican, they lowered the royal 
yards out of sheer bravado, and al- 
lowed the Pelican to gain for a 
time, but finally hoisted the sails 
again and soon left her out of 
sight. 

On January 7, 1839, the Venus, 
under her new title, arrived in 
Havana harbor, and her Portu- 
guese master reported that he was 
in ballast from the Gold Coast. But 
though the fact was never officially 


proved, it was well known to every- 
body in the port that she had land- 
ed 860 slaves on the Cuban coast, 
and that these slaves sold for $340 
each. Her cargo yielded $290,000. 
Her owner boasted that he paid but 
$30,000 for the ship delivered in 
Havana, and the total cost of land- 
ing the slaves 1n Cuba was under 
$6U,000 more. He had cleared 
$200,000 on that investment within 
five months and four days. 

Numerous other slave ships, such 
as the Blue-eyed Mary, Catharme, 
Euphrates, Shakespeare, Silenus, 
General de Kalb, Charlotte, Charles, 
Storm King, ranged the seas from 
1828 to 1861 and landed cargoes of 
anywhere from 405 to 9J0 slaves. 
All of these ships were captured, 
according to congressional docu- 
ments, but only after they had ac- 
complished considerable slave trad- 
ing. 

The slave trade indirectly caused 
the disappearance of the Baltimore 
Clipper as a type, for their very 
appearance at sea caused mariners 
to shun them fearfully and suspi- 
ciously. 

CLEM GRAHAM 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Handicap of 
Negro Emigrants 


Slavery, probably more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the hostile 
attitude of both Americans and 
foreigners toward Negroes. This 
may be mainly racial in some cases, 
but in many instances it is eco- 
nomic rather than sentimental. The 
fact that the Negro has been recent- 
ly held in bondage was a handicap 
which, although apparent in many 
other respects, was disastrously eco- 
nomic. Others with the advantage 
of freedom have advanced beyond 
the Negro economically in modern 
times. In the United States and at 
a much earlier time in Europe the 
natural resources of abundant 
wealth—coal, iron, gas, oil, and 
precious metals—were taken over 
by other racial elements before the 
Negro emerged from _ bondage. 
Capitalism, moreover, has been so 
far developed in recent years that 
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it is extremely difficult for the poor 
of any race to become rich except 
by chance, and such a thing does 
not often happen. 

Negroes may tire of their hard- 
ships in the United States, but they 
cannot expect to invade foreign 
lands with trifles. Following the 
first World War Negro musicians 
went abroad in large numbers to 
supply the demand for jazz which 
they had made popular throughout 
the world, but this did not last 
more than a generation. The ap- 
peal of the new music lost its force, 
and others learned so to imitate 
these players that their services 
were not especially needed. With 
the exception of a few like Turner 
Layton who found some other ap- 
peal to the English public, and 
Josephine Baker who developed 
into an idol on the vaudeville stage 
in Paris, these Negro invaders of 
Europe have been thinned out al- 
most to the vanishing point. 

To prevent the influx of persons 
who are not desired because they 
have such a little that they might 
become paupers, most countries 
have provided during the recent de- 
pression that only a certain per 
cent, usually one or two per cent, 
of the total number of persons of a 
nationality already in that country 
shall be admitted annually as immi- 
grants from that country. Since 
Negroes have not recently emigrat- 
ed and immigrated to a great ex- 
tent their quota permitted in any 
country is very small and in some 
cases none at all. This does not 
mean, however, that in the course 
of time these quotas may not 
change. No country will make it 
impossible to receive immigrants 
whom it needs. This, then, is a 
challenge to the Negro of a pioneer- 
ing spirit. 

At the present time the Negroes 
in the United States are thinking 
seriously of Latin America. What 
they say with respect to their plans, 
however, does not indicate that they 
are expecting to give anything to 
Latin America. Their comments 
rather indicate that they are hop- 
ing in some way to profit by con- 
tact with that part of the world. 
Such an attitude is most natural. 
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The Anniversary 
Celebrated 


(Continued from page 207) 


Hebrew, and Theology. The land- 
grant college came into the fore- 
ground as the means for uniting 
the best in the two systems which 
had once been so popular but still 
lacked something which no one 
theretofore had carefully defined. 
For some years there was an ex- 
pressed disappointment of those 
who did not find exactly what they 
wanted in the land-grant college 
and still found the other way popu- 
lar. Most assuredly the land-grant 
colleges for Negroes did not at first 
receive the state support accorded 
others for full development, and 
the idea among Negro educators 
thus concerned lingered only as a 
far distant prospect. The World 
War of 1914-1919, however, taught 
men to think more in practical 
terms and to make education count 


in meeting the needs of man. The 
mechanization of the industrial 
world further emphasized this 


need. In looking for the ready fa- 
cilities for bringing such a boom 
to the Negroes of the United States 
the Negro land-grant colleges of- 
fered the best prospects for that 
achievement. State and Federal 
authorities stood ready to assist, 
and philanthropic agencies, former- 
ly devoted exclusively to the sup- 
port of the industrial schools and 
classical institutions, also offered 
assistance. 

This placed the land-grant col- 
leges in a most enviable position. 
With public support from quarters 
not accessible to other schools and 
a little from sources which had for- 
merly been their chief resort the 
land-grant colleges became the 
growing institutions of the Negro 
race. Politics, formerly a factor in 
the state institutions, became grad- 
ually tabooed; educators rather 
than favorites were sought to head 
these schools; salaries adequate to 
attract the best prepared teachers 
were provided, and modern plants 
with best facilities of education 
sprang up in seventeen states. With 
this needed impetus the land-grant 
colleges began to outstrip Negro 


private institutions of learning. 
With the exception of schools like 
Talladega, Tougaloo, Dillard, At- 
lanta, Howard, Fisk, Hampton, and 
Tuskegee, they have been unable to 
keep apace with the progress in the 
land-grant colleges. 

Here the race was making his- 
tory. Educators had reached the 
third lap of the course it was to 
follow. The first lap was the es- 
tablishing of the missionary schools: 
for Negroes immediately after the 
Civil War; the second was the 
dramatization of industrial educa- 
tion which held the stage from 
1895 to 1920; and the third was 
the development of the land-grant 
colleges to unite the best in their 
two predecessors. You have a par- 
donable pride in rejoicing that this 
institution, second to none, has 
made a distinct contribution in the 
development of this program, and 
in further rejoicing that during 
these twenty years you have bene- 
fited by the leadership of this edu- 
eator of national standing, Presi- 
dent John W. Davis. We do not 
think of him as the President of the 
West Virginia State College, but 
as an outstanding American edu- 


eator. C. G. Woopson 
Questions on the May 
issue 


1. What distinction do you make be- 
tween African colonization and 
the emigration of the free Ne- 
groes from the, United States? 

2. How would you compare Martin 
R. Delany with other emigration- 
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ists? Was Delany a man of a 
practical program? 

3. What was Delany’s philosophy? 
Do you agree with him? What 
had Dr. Francis J. LeMoyne to do 
with Delany’s career? 

4. Mention all the important Negro 
leaders of the ante bellum period 
and show which had the most 
feasible program for the advance- 
ment of their people. 

5. What suggestions of importance 
do you find in the life of Mifflin 
Wistar Gibbs? In the careers of 
his children? 

6. Does the story of Stansbury Boyce 
offer any stimulus to the Negro 
of today? What special service 
did he render his people? 

7. What did Prince Saunders do to 
distinguish himself in this coun- 
try or elsewhere? Why did he 
move often from one country to 
the other? 

8. At what time did the matter of 
emigration become an acute ques- 
tion in the United States? Give 
the direct and indirect causes. 

9. Make a list of all countries to 

which it was proposed that the 

Negroes should go. Make another 

list of those countries to which 

some Negroes actually went. 

Why was it necessary to treat with 

foreign countries before going to 

settle in them? What is a treaty? 

When is it binding? 

Has the Negro made any progress 

which would indicate that he will 

secon win full recognition of his 
rights as a citizen in the United 

States? 

What can you say of the free Ne- 

groes in New Orleans before the 

Civil War? Mention other cities 

that had Negro populations some- 

what like that in New Orleans. 

Draw up a dramatization of the 

life of the free Negroes in New 

Orleans, showing them in action 

in all walks of life and in contact 

with the other race. 

What is a Negro? A person of 

color? A colored person? A mu- 

latto? A sambo? A mustee? A 

mustefino? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Book of the Month 


We have an interesting and valuable 
book in Dr. Edna M. Colson’s An 
Analysis of the Specific References to 
Negroes in Selected Curricula for the 
Education of Teachers (a Doctor’s the- 
sis of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). This book is an examination 
to determine what teachers learn about 
the Negro. The book is not chiefly 
concerned with what is said about the 
Negro in history where most of the 
misinformation with respect to the race 
is usually found. All works from which 
the teacher may get a point of view or 
assume an attitude are discussed. The 
method used is that of scientific com- 
pilation of data and the interpretation 
of the same according to well estab- 
lished procedures in graduate schools. 
For immature minds the book may not 
be readily clear, but the general state- 
ments and conclusions reached by the 
author will be helpful to any student 


of modern culture. The book comes as 
a timely production. 

The scope of this book is broadened 
for the reason that in the teacher train- 
ing schools are made those minds 
which will determine the thinking of 
American youth on tomorrow; and, if 
there ever comes any chance for the 
promotion of the whole truth, it must 
result from eliminating the bias of 
present textbooks. There is little hope 
for the present generation of people 
who have been educated in the prin- 
ciples of race hate and have become 
the agents of inequality and injustice. 
The reform must begin in making 
teachers of the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the whole truth. The author, 
although she does not say so, realizes 
that this is the only way to save the 
modern world from self-extermination. 
We need more books resulting from 
investigations of this order. 
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WHY DO SUCH A FEW NEGROES EMIGRATE? 


ERY often those who oppress the Negroes 

in this country state in their defense that 

the Negroes are treated much better here 
than in foreign lands—even better than they are 
treated on their own native African soil, for Euro- 
pean nations have conquered the continent and ex- 
ploit rather than elevate the Africans. This de- 
fense is so boldly asserted that it carries the tone 
of saying by innuendo that the Negroes are not citi- 
zens of the United States, that they are only tol- 
erated here; and, if they do not stop complaining 
because they are not respected as citizens, they will 
be run out of this country to some place where they 
will fare worse. 

Up to our time the majority of Negroes have 
not given any serious thought to such utterances, 
for only a small minority of the citizens of the 
United States have entertained such cruel thoughts. 
During the recent depression, however, majority 
groups throughout the world have thought of al- 
most every sort of device to reduce unemployment 
or to increase employment—to lighten the burdens 
of those that have by getting rid of those that have 
not. In Germany and other countries, thus in- 
fluenced, the same policy has been carried to the 
point of getting rid of not only those that have not 
but even of those like the Jews who have much, 
depriving them of their property and then expelling 
them emptyhanded. This movement may become 
the effort of the ravenous animal which, not satis- 
fied with what it has, seeks to destroy the less for- 
tunate animal and seize whatever he has. Carried 
still further it may reach the stage of one devour- 
ing the other—a process of self-extermination by 
which the present civilization will come to an end. 
The so-called progress of man is often exaggerated. 
Man is still close to the brute. 

Dark as this may seem, however, it is hardly 
likely that we shall reach such a disastrous end. 
Society has a way of saving itself, and history en- 
courages us to expect that the new order to which 
these trying years are a transition will be worked 
out without actually sacrificing any members of the 
human family. The oppression of races will not 


cease immediately because it is difficult to change 
man quickly. He will be inclined to do tomorrow 
what he is doing today; but some change takes 
place unknowingly, and world upheavals like this 
through which we are now passing sometimes bring 
about such radical shifts in thinking and doing that 
we wonder how such sweeping changes took place. 

In such changes in points of view we shall natu- 
rally expect a softening of attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro. Yet the time will never come when all Ne- 
groes will desire to remain in this country or when 
all of them will desire to emigrate. In our social 
and economic progress the Negro will become a 
larger and larger factor; and with the increased 
power which this new status will warrant the Negro 
will be attracted to foreign lands. Whether or not 
Negroes will avail themselves of this opportunity 
will depend not so much upon any special attitude 
toward the race but upon whether or not Negroes 
desiring to go to foreign lands can compete in equip- 
ment with those emigrants belonging to other races. 

Even today there is no special barrier to Negroes 
as such when they desire to emigrate to foreign 
lands except in the case of the Nazi-controlled lands 
and the British Empire. The barriers are raised 
against underprivileged people who would leave 
their country to better their condition at the ex- 
pense of some other. No foreign country, as a 
rule, will object to receiving a man of any race, 
if his presence in that country will redound to its 
good. He may come in and remain as long as he 
likes, if he can make some contribution to the de- 
velopment of that land and to the welfare of its 
people. The barriers are set up especially against 
those who may become a public charge. Because 
of their inability to effect a permanent attachment 
to the community by the practice of some needed 
profession or the development of some desirable 
business many persons are not desired. The com- 
mon laborer is not often in demand. American 
dentists at one time were welcomed throughout the 
world because they were the best. American engi- 
neers have been much in demand in the parts of 
South America undergoing industrial development. 
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